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SIR HABRY FOLDED (RLIA TO His HEART WITM ONE LONG, TRNDA. KISs, 


CELIA KENDRICK’S ADVENTURE, 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER L 
Two Latn Hoge were sitting ina cosy and 


elegant mo -room, 
_ Uae, Lady tha, wae a rich young wife. 
The other, Lady Beatrice, a richer young widow. 

She was seated in a rocking-chair, moving 
gently backwards and forwards, and looking 
rather bored, 

Lady Bertha eat opposite, having her writing- 
table before her—looking very parplexed. 

‘Half-psst ono, Bertha,” sald Beatrice, re- 
Terring to her watch. “ You will have no more 
spplicants to-day, and I am sure you can’t do 
better than Miss Fiora Macpherson.” 

‘So very ” said Lady Ber “I should 
be afraid of ; and so prim and severe in her 
“ree too ; if she made euch a fright of me as she 
‘ooks herself I should have to eubmit,” 

“Tf she dresed thas listle picture of « 





duchess you need have no fear. Read her note 
Lady Bertha took up the daioty litle note 
and read 


bir, bang before her , 

**Flora Macpherson has been four years maid 
to the Duchess of Brightlande, who will gladly 
permit a personal reference. She is a com- 
petent and valuable servant—thorough!y trust- 


worthy, 

“ Seems a pity to lose her,” says Beatrice. 

ad rather take Mrs. Gordon's 
Mélanie,” says Bertha, glancing at another 
note, 

** A neat little creature, certainly.” 

‘Very clever and ob , reads Lady 
Bertha, “ but I don’ al er like her.” 

Lady Bertha has been interviewing maids 
from 11 till 130 two days. She looks 
tired, and worried, ndecided. 

Lady Beatrice, her sister, came to help her 
by her superior jadgment, and she looks tired— 
but decided. 

“T am for the Macpherson,” she declares. 

“She csunot come till the 14th,” says Lady 
Bertha, ‘ Mélanie can coms on the 9ch,” 

“ Well, then, sve Mrs. Gordon at once if you 





fancy her so strongly, and then if there's any- 
thing againat her you might eee the duchess 
about Miss Grim.” 

“As if Miss Grim will forgive me, if I tread 
her in that way.” 

“Well, my dear Bertha, they are the only 
two promising candidates. If you don’t mean 
to Li through another or two of this 
work you muat decide between them.” 

ust then a page appeared to inquire 
whether her ladyship would see a yo person 
who had just called in answer to the advertize- 
ment, 

* Of course,” Lady Bertha would ; “why bad 
he not shown her up at once?” , 

* Past the half-hour, my lady.” 

‘' Never mind, send her wp at once.” 

Lady Bertha seemed perfectly relieved at 
this possible chance of reprieve from the in- 
valuable Flora, 

In a few moments there entered a girl, so 
graceful and eleyant, that both ladies received 
her with a gesture of marked courtesy, feeling 
that some interesting victim of misfortune 
stood before them, 

,.Nothiag could have been simpler than her 
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costume, A brown serge drees,'made as plainly | 
as possible, but fitting her lovely erect’ figure 
closely as a riding-habit, a little frilling ‘round 


‘the soft white throat,a charming little hat of 


brown velvet shading off with the emooth braids 
of dead gold hair, not a feather or bow eaving a 
few of shining eativ, that seemed to fasten her 
dress from the throav downwards. : 

" Some girl who dreads governessing,” thought 
Lady Bertha ;'a clergyman’s daughter, perhaps, 
poor thing.” . ~ 

What was her surprise, then, to learn, on 
questioning the young person, that she had been 
pariour-maid for two yeare in the household of 
the Misses Hope, three maiden sisters living in 
Bayswater. 

The Misses Hope had furnished her with a 
letter of recommetdation so extremely eulo- 
gietic that Lady Bertha resolved on- taking 
advaniage of their offer to receive her that 
very day, if neceasary, and apswer in person 


tie fullest inquiries. 

So Celia Kendrick departed with the under- 
standing that Lady Bertha would certainly see 
ihe Misees Hope before four that afternoon, 

“Well, Beatrice, what a fortunate thing this 
nice girl should turn up just at the last moment. 
hope she will suit; I am charmed with 
> 


i do 
her!’ 

“Why!” continued Lady Bertha, a little 
pettishly. ‘Surely, Beatrice, you muet prefer 
her to that Macpherson, Her manners and drees 
are quite perfect. Not a flower or feather or 
bit of finery about her,” 

“Yet you yourself, Bertha, would not object 
to be dressed exactly as she was. Artful sim- 
plicity ; as to her dreay—a etudy in brown and 
gold. Wer manvers certainly are natural, I 
daresay she has a history.” 

* Well, do you her— or don’t you }” 

“Frankly—no!] aod I can’t say why, but 
you can but try her, if you find she is all 
right.” 

* Aad she only asks twenty-five pounds.” 

“I would rather give the Macpherson her 
e'xty pounds, 

* Oh Bee, dear, you are to determined when 
you take a dielike to anyone,” 

* Bertha, dear, I do believe in first impressions, 
and I have an inetinctive dislike to this beau- 
tiful girl, but, there is the luncheon bell ; 
give me something to eat, and let me go, for I 
am full of business to-day. You and Charles 
wil! be sure to dive with me, for Harry is gom- 
ing ; then you wiil tell me whether you have 
engaged Celia or not.” 

That afternoon Lady Bertha saw the Misses 

lope, the sisters and daughiers of clergymen, 
quite unexceptionable as referees, 

They all three agreed in their opinion as to 

‘elia’s talents. She was an excellent dressmaker, 

milliner, and hairdresser, They were grieved to 
loes her, but would not stand in her light, and 
thought she ovght to fill a better position than 
that of parlour-maid, 

Lacy Bertha remarked that her manvers were 
unusually good, and her appearance striking, 

Miss Hope then -eoufided to Lady Bertha the 
fach that she was a child of sorrow, “though I 
don't say more,” added the kind lady; "for 
her poor young mother thought she was married, 
bnt her father was’ gentleman, though he was 
wretch enough to desert his child and ite mother. 
We took her into otr eervice*when her mother 
died. She kept herself, poor thing, for fourteen 
a dressmaking, and tavght Celia to work 
well. 

Lady Bertha was delighted to hear so good a 
character of the girl, end she was rung for and 
engaged there and then—bher obliging mistresses 
agreeing to let her go to her on the next day 
but one, when Lady Bertha was to dine gt the | 
French Ambassador's, 

Lady Beatrice was engaged: to a rich baronet, 
Sir Harry Oakley, a bright, debonair, fascinating 
man, who had loved his cousin long before her 
marriage with the upright, but stern hasband of 
her girlish. choice, who had attracted her by the 
very opposite characteristics that were admired 
jo Sir Harry. 

After a few years of happy wedlock Sir Oliver 





Aicd, leaviog Sir Harry’e chances much improved, 





for, truly as Begtrics bad loyéd her hugband, it 
st be owned that, albeit Bnknown to herself, 
hia stately gravity had been rather oppressive to 
her brighter nature, and».Sir. Harry’s. frank, 
joyous manners were refreshing to her epirits. 

And as he devoted himself in the most natural 
and affectionate manner to roothe and cheer the 
pretty young “widow the ending was'all but “in- 
evitable, and though many. wise. heads were. 
shaken when the engagement became known, 

The marriage-day was now about three months 
off ; and Lady Beatrice and Sir Harry were to 
join the October party at Churton Woods, the 
guests of Sir Charles and Lady Pertha, 

These four bad gone there together wishing to 
have a week to themselves before the other guests 
should arrive, ry 

Celia had proved herself a tra , and had 
taken to her new dutics “at com ly as if 


| ghe had been bred tothem, Gentle-and obliging 
as she was, che was nob popular atnony the)’ 


eervants, and spent ae little tine with them as 
possible, confining herself to her own workroom, 
and most diligently contriving to be fully em- 
ployed there, 

Lady Bertha, enchanted with her skill and 
picturesque taste, spent a good deal of time with 
her discuseing and arrangicog delightful mys- 
teries and cftects, Pa 

Very often, as soon as her mistress, whose 
toilet had cost her as much thought aud care as 
any artist could expend om au exquitite*picture, 
had descended radiant to the drawing-room, 
Celia would throw over her head a white woollen 
wrap, and slip quietly out for a stroll in the 
woods, 

“ Artful thing,” remarked the head house- 
maid ; “she takes good care no one shall get a 
chance to go with her,” 

* She's got her reasons, Miss Jane, you may be 
sure,’ observed a footman. 

Whether by chance or desire it is certain that 
Hugh Lorrish, the handeome eon of the old 
keeper, was sometimes her companion in these 
strolls ; but that was no business of anyone bub 
themseves; but as this Hugh was quite celebrated 
io his way, many arxious eyes would be upon 
them. 

Ta the fist place, heywas very handsome, and 
stropg and agile as a Swiss mountaineer. He 
bad atreserved and proud nature, and was no 
more to be won by the aris and allurements of 
avy ordiuary girle than if he had been a stone 
statue instead of six icet of very fine flesh and 
blood, ' 

One evening Lady Bertha and ber sister were 
talking of him. 

** Hs" is a noble fellow!" esid Beatrice, “and 
perfectly graceful in his addrese. Certainly 
nothing rustic about him.” 

“You see he has mixed with gentlemen from 
hia very childhood,” said Bertha, ‘ Coarles and 
Harry were always glad to hate him about 
them,” 

“Jf he had but been as well educated’as they,” 
said Beatrice, ‘‘ he might have filied a very dif- 
ferent position.” i 

“T shouldn't at all wonder if he falls in love 
with Cetia.” 

" Much too good for her,’ saf@ Beatrice; 

Celia, sitting ab work behind a portidre, heard 
every word they said, 

Her sapphire eyes sparkled for an instanu, and 
a strange ‘smile curved her rosy lip. Then she 
threw the rich eatin skirt over her arm, raised 
the portitre, and quickly enteritg, presented 
herself, 

A Sush of vexatfon rose quickly to the face of 
Lady Beatrice as Celia glenced at her, fully con- 
veying by her look. that she had heard her 
remark, 

But there was ‘nothing insolent fr: the ex- 
pression, only a momevtary haughty lock from 
beneath her full eyelid, just as Lady Beatrice 
herself might have looked if eo offended, and she 
felt herself at a disadvantage, 

That evening Sir Charles and his wife, Sir 
Harry, and Lady Beatrice were to dine out, 

Sir Harry, who had been obliged to go up to 
town the day before, was to join the others at 


~ Howevery Lady: 


delight every chav 





their friend’s, © So Si Gharl Sol ra 
their friend’4, “So Sir Ob an ¥, panied 
Nee aM, 


the ladies. : <a ‘ 

As the carriage drove off Celia turned to ascend 
the stairs, saying to the man-servant who closed 
the hall door,— ‘ 

“ ag a to eay I shall not come to supper. | 
will lie down at once, as [ may be wanted when 

Se. 


‘Her Tad yship: feturne, - an 


late,” CATT 
* Proud thing!” sniffed the head housemaid, 
Beatrice’y” Sy whowas 2 
merry, pleasant little person, gladly joined the 
party, which was so uncommonly pleasant that 
Celia was not so much missed, 

Meanwhile she was taking the opportunity of 
carrying oub a long settled purpose. She pro- 
ceeded at once to her e's Toom, which she 
pub into meatest order, She ocou hereelf 
thus till the eupper-bell sounded; and after giving 
herself time to be sure they were all at table, 
she took from the wardrobe a lovely dreve of 


in which she to array: 
ivory satin, she proceeded ar 


A-few pale roses at her throat were all the 
ornaments she chcse with this dress,” 

Having thoroughly surveyed the effect of this 
costume took it off, and putting it aside, she 
drew forth a superb dinner dress of eapphire 
velvet. : 

She put it on, and as her trusting mistress 
had left her the key of her jewel drawer, 
she took thence a parure of diamonds, and in a 
trice her lovely head and snowy throat and arms. 
were adorned with the dazzling gems, 

The fairy slippers worn with this dress were 
decked with diamond rosettes, Not till she had 
quite completed her toilet did she approach the 
glass. And then! 

She uttered a cry of delight. Bat in one of 
the guest chambers there was a glass in a better 
light, and thither she ran, 

She stood for a few minutes gazing, flushed 
and breathless at the dezzling picture before her, 
as the glorious gems on head and arms and soft 
white neck flashed and blazed in. the brilliant 
light over the long glase, Then sweeping back 
the train, she held it backwards with one han/, 
ae she pointed the pretty little feet to catch 
the beams that cet the jewelled alippers glit-. 
ierin 

“ Not good enough for Hugh Forrest, my 
Lady Beatrice?” she eaid, with a little mocking 
par ' 


So absorbed was she in watching with eager 
ging effect of each graceful 
rapid movement thatshe never noticed the sound 
of a footfall approaching, and though herself 
alone till & voice in the doorway said ina surprieed 
toue,— 

" Beatrice!” and in anotHer moment Sir Harry 
Oskley was by her side gazing im amazement 
down into her face, 

Her arms dropped by her side, and every trace 
of colour faded from her face, as, with a little 
cry, she confronted him. 

She attempted no word of excuse,; but stood 
firm, tufning from red to white; and red ‘again. 

It was not in = mature cf mortal se - 
tainly, not in Sir, Harry Oakley's, to areh)y 
at that most fair picture. % vd x 

“J see,” he said ; “I understand ; but it’s » 
dangerous game to play, my dear. Am I to tell 
Lady Bertha?” é 

'* You will not, I am sure, Sir Harry.” : 

Sir Harry caught her lightly by the wrist. 

“Tam gure I ought, you know, and I am & 
horribly conscientious sort. of fellow. Well, 
speak, pretty one, shall Ido violente to my cou- 
science, or will you bribe me to silence ?” 

Celia stood upright, her head and eyes down 
dropped, her rippling golden locks falling, in 6 
shower beneath the diamond crescent that con- 
fined them. The soft colour went and came, the 
nee roge and fell, and her pretty cherub 
mouth trembled, : 

“No, uo, my child, I won't turm traiter,” be 
said, in soft, low tones, and putting two fingers 
under her dimpled chin, he raised her face, an¢ 
stovping, touched her aweet lips, and pasted on 
to hia dressing-room, 

Celia went back at once to her mistresé’s 100m. 
She tock cff the rich drees, restored to their cases 
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the flashing gems, locked all securely, and thea, ] 


puttiog on a pic k-spotted cambric dressing-gown, 
she proceeded to brush her shining hair by the 
Gre ia her lady’s room. 

This operation over she took a book from the 
shelves, and read steadily for an hour orso. Then 
she worked till Lady Bertha returned: She did 
not try to sleep. As she worked she flashed a 
little, and smiled ae she recalled the Nght touch 


of acool white hand, the laughing look of two | 


haughty blue eyes, and the patrician accents of a 
most pleasant voice, 

Sir Harry, who had by this time joined Beatrice, 
thought that the lovely girl he had leto might 
have graced the fair group he found in the draw- 
iog-room. He was struck by a certain likeness 
between herself and his peerless Beatrice. More- 
over, did be take himself to task, as he found 
himself more than once recalling the memory of 
that tiny kiss. 





CHAPTER II. 


A-wees after this evening 4 brilliant circle 
Sad aseembled at. the pleasant, hospitable house 
of Sir Charles Yorke, 

Celis contrived that her evening waiks should 
be more reguiar than ever. 

One evening she slipped out as usval, and 
walked quickly in the, direction of a certain old 
tree at the farther end of the wood. 

Cader this tree stood Hugh—in fact, had been 


standing there for some time—his handsome | 


face alight with eager expectation, 

The moment he caughb aight of the graceful 
‘igure approaching him he stepped forward 
with outstretched hands; bub though Celis 
placed both her Uttle hands confidingly in his 
he made no caressing movementi, although Heaveu 
knows how he had to exert all the strength of his 
strong nature to repress the passionate longing 
to fold her to his heart, and to shower on her the 
tender words that leapt to his lip», 

She raised her innocont eyes to his, Ah! he 
might master word and gesture, but to quench 
the fre of love burning in his dark eyes, to quiet 
the passion that might bs heard ix the throbs of 
his noble heart, in the quick coming respiration 
thai stayed hig very speech, to hide all this was 
beyond his power ;.and she, standing before him, 
both bands folded in his, marked every token. 

For & few utes she stood, her eyes ‘uplifted 
to hia han e face, reading, even deliberating, 
over every point of the story it told, 

For # few moments slie felt that she must give 
the signal Wat should embolden him to draw her 
within thore safe arnis, that should unsea!l the 
imprisoned flood of tender, passionate words, 
waiting only for that signal to burat their 
bounds : 

For ® moment she feléand saw go clearly that 
the Knowledge was anguish, that néver again 
could carth offer her such a measure of rapture, 
4s well ag of peace and safety. 

Fors moment she felt that to lay her proud 
bead om that broad breast would be rest 
unutterable, “that no swedter fate could be 
— for any woman than to be this man’s 
wile, é . 

Every argument that her wisest counvellor, 
her most loving’ friend, could ‘have urged 
passed as lugidly through her mind in those 
few moments as if they had taken hours to im- 
Presa, ‘ 

_Tt wad the erisiy that comes to mosb of us, 

— fender, earnest pleading of our guardian 
gels, : ‘ 

_ What ayfal infatuation causes us £0 choose 

dsiiberately choose, the evil, and ise. the 

good So with a sigh she drew her hands from 


Tustantly ‘fhe her, and composing biin- 
self with @’ effort. he stood cide erect 


before her, the only marks of conflict his pale, | kn 


set face, his labouriug breathiog, 
_ | Thisis my answer, Celia, { am to ‘give up 
‘as hope of calling you my wife?” he said at 
task, ii Le Tac ee 

ve thought over your letter, Hugh, and 
Tam sure i will be best 1 wait—not a 





"You don’t expect me to agree with you? 
The only proper reason you can give me is that 
you don’t care’ enough about me to wish for 
a Ee If that is so you are doing 
right,” 

‘i IT can’t say, Hugh. I see no reason for being 
so hasty. Why cannot we wait till we meet 

ia #” 

“ Nexh season, you mean |” 

‘Yes, I ard aure it will be wirer.” 

“*T have very good reasons for what I say. 
That it would be wiser to let Sir Charles and 
Lady Bertha know at ouce that you are my pro- 
mised wife—that is, if. you love me—avd, by 
Heaven ! Oblia, I cannot believe you have not 
some kind of feeling for me! Ob, my sweet one, 
don’t tell me that your gentle winning ways 
have. been mere coquetry ! You are so above 
cruelty and vanity !” 

Poor fellow ; his voice trembled, and the tears 
sprung to his eyes. 

“T should not go that way to work with you, 
Hugh, be surs. Ikoow that [ should but lose a 
friend if I did,” 

“Well, then, darling, tell me what is your 
reason for keeping me in suspenee }” 

“Lady Bertha would not be able to spare me, 
There is the London season, and-——”’ 

“ Celia, all this can be arranged, and you know 
it!” esid Hugh, a trifle sternly. “ Lady 
Rertha is most considerate, and so much attached 
to you that she would have your welfare at 
heart.” 

“Bat. I must not impose upon her for that 
very reason,” 

‘T do not wish you to cause her any 
unreasonable jasonyenience, Celia, but when it 
comes to the serious question of a life’s happi- 
neas she would be the last person to wish it trifled 
away for her own personal convenience.” 

**But I have only been with her five months, 
and to leave her unsettled again in so short a 
time is not reasonable, o4 

“Well, Cella, will you agree to refer the 





matter to Lady Bertha herself, and let ue leave it 
in her hands ? 

“Ob, Hugh, don’t press me ; let us-—” 

Well, ‘what ?”’ 

“Leave matters where they are till——” 

“ Next October! Celia 1” 

“ Time passes quickly ; it will soon be here.” 

Deeply hurt, Hugh stood grave and silent. 

_ ‘Hugh, I will tell you the truth, I am nob. 
sure of my own mind.” 

“TE mys qu would confide in Lady Bertha, 
pee T believe this indecidion would be at an 
end,” 

Hugh knew that he stotd high in her lady- 
ship’s @eteem; was sure that she would be 
pleased af the prospect of seeing her favourite 
married to him. : 

Celia shook her head. 

"T don’t urge a speedy marriage, Celia, if you 
think it will inconvenience her, only ask you 
to let it be known that I am to ba your husband, 
I will walt till the end of the Lundon season if 
you and Lady Bertha wish it. My darlioy girl,” 

@ continued, as his voice sank to tones so plead- 
ing, and tender, and pathetic that she found it 
hard to resist him, “if only you kuew that my 
reasons are not altogether selfish, if you knew 
how much. safer it yould be for youn——” 

“No, Hugh, {have made up wy mind. We ar 
to ba here again before long ; you must walt till 
then.” 

Hugh sighed despairingly, 

‘TY may be hundreda of miles away by then,” 
said he. “I expect to accompany Sir Charles on 
his visit to his place in Durham. That is just 
why his wife ia coming to Clurton Woods at 
that time of year when Sir Charlea goes to ese 
what repairs are wanted to the old place. No, 
dear, let me % fo Bir Charles to-morrow. 
You wilt All. be Ipaving here uext week, you 

ow, 

; +" Yes, I am sorry. they have changed their 
minds, 1 was in hopes we should spend Christ, 
mas here, Is Fairlands as pretty ae this 
place #” 

“Not to. my thipking; bub it is nearer 14 
QGakley, and more conveuient for Sir Harry if he 








‘* When are they to be married }” asked Celia, 
absently, 

* Soon after Easter, I believe ; but I should 
think you knew better than J do,” 

“No, I mever troubled my head about them.” 

Half-past oine rang out from the turred 
clock, 

**T must be going, Hugh,” said Cclia ; and she 
turned up the ayenue that led to the broad walk, 
Hugh keeping by lier side, as he always c'd, til 
she was out of the wood, 

“ Are we to meeb here any more, Celia? d can 
not give up all hope. You don’t mean me to, do 
you!” ; 

“N—n--no; perhaps not, only I want. tobe 
more surs. Good-night,” she said, kindly, 
suffering him to hoid her hand as he eaid 0 
tenderly, —- ; 

“ Good-night, Heaven bless youl” 

He watched her supple, elanc:’ figure oa she 
walked quietly away. 

“She ig as elegant,and graceful as Lady 
Beatrice herealf,” he said. “Oa! my pretty, inno~ 
cent Catia, if only I might take you ‘at once to 
my home and watch over you. You are among 
davgera you never -dreqm, of. There are men 
now in that house that if. Sir’ Charles knew as 
much of them as I do would nob be allowed to 
touch his wife's hand.” 

These thoughts were fraught with torment to 
the true, brave man who would have loathed the 
thought of bringing » blush to good giri’s 
cheeks, He paced up and down with the per- 
spiration standing like great beada.on his brow, 
thicking deeply, and the more he thought the 
more anxious he grew. 

About a week before Christmas the family 
migrated to Fairlands, in order to be near the 
fair mausion of Oakley, whither Sir Harry and 
Lady Beatrice were to return immediately: after 
their bridal tour. 

It was a pretty snug house, but not so large 
as the Churton Woods dwelling. 

' Beatrice was to remain with Lady Bertha, atid 
Sir Harry paseed -the greater part of his time 
there. He lounged in attendance on the two 
ladies, privileged to enter their morning-room as 
ne chose. He made the most of bie opportuni- 


es. 
Naturally, he frequently came across Celia, 
(who often sat and worked in the morning-room 
with the ladies when they were slone. 

More than once he tried to dart a merry look 
at her, but she never betrayed by look or tone 
that she had ary embarrassing recollections 
connected with him. 

Very often he. sat and read to the workers, 
and then Celia’ was ‘glad to reniain and listén 
to his pleasant aristocratic voice and polished 
accents, but she never failed to escape quietly 
as scon as she could on every other occasion of 
his staying in the'room. This of course piqued 
him into wishing to make her notice bim, and 
also into making more opportunities of seeing 
her, 

Fortune favoured him. 

Lady Beatrice was taken ill with a sort of low 
fever, that needed a good deal of care. 

Her_owa maid being sway on # holiday the 
nursing fell to the share of Bertha and her 
maid, ? 

It must be confessed that Lady Beatrice was 
not as gracious and grateful for Celia's attentione 
ae she might’ have been, She disliked ber 
thoroughly, and felt porfectiy sure that this 


| dislike was cordially returned, although nothing 


could have been done by the most tender nurse 
that Celia did not do, 

Lady Beatrice was fretful and whimsical 
enough with her to provoke a saint. Celia. was 
patience and swestuess itself. 

Lady Bertha felt very sorry for the little 
thanke the poor girl received, aud strove to make 
up for the want of common gratitude Beatrice 
showed by making fé' @ personal favour to her- 
self, and thauking Oelia for the great help she 
was to her, 

“You mush not feel hurt, Celia,” she ssid. 
“Lady Beatrice had no. intention of belug un- 
kind. I am sure she values your services, but 








ourselves #0 hastily.” 


wants to hasten on the workpeople there.” 


her illness makes her irritable with us ail, more 
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me greatly, and I, at 
to you,” ad 
€ be useful to you, my 
J ; “to feel much distressed at 
Lady Beatrice’s impatience.” 

“You are a first-rate nurse, Celia, and it is a 
great pity Lady Beatrice shonld be so irritable 
with you, for 1’m sure I could not do without 
you ; butif she does not get better quickly we 
cout send for a nurse, or we shall both be worn 
out.’ 

Poor Sir Harry, who was devoved to the 
ovalid, bringing her every kind of delicacy or 
amusement he could procure, came in for his 
ehfre of temper. Bright, amiable Lady Beatrice 
wae quite changed. 

The doctor could but comfort them by saying 
it was rather a favourable sign than otherwise. 

One evening, Sir Charles being absent, and 
Lady Bertha having gone up to relieve Celia 
from attendance on Lady Beatrice, Sir H 
weut into the library to take his wine and 1 
over some new roonthiies just arrived. The fire 
waajin a red glow, but the lamps were not lighted 
yet. He tock out a cigarette, and aat in the 
comfortable fireside chair, meaning to amoke 
— na cigarette before having the lamps 


ig 

By-and-by the door softly opened, and Celia 
entered, She went straight to a table at the 
further end, where lay a pile of newspapers and 
magazines, evidently not seeing Sir Harry, 
sitting back as Le was in the shadow. She took 
up two or three papers, and coming over to the 
fire she bent near it to see if she had what she 
wanted, 

Str Harry rose, Celia started. 

“I beg your pardon, Sir Harry,” said she 
"J had no idea you were here. 
emid I might come here and read while she sat 
with Lady Beatrice. You were in the dining- 
room she thought.” 

“She left me there, but I came to look for 
the Saturday Review. There is something io it 
I thought I would take up and read to the ladies 
when they are ready for me. You need not run 
away. I suppose I may gouptothem. My poor 
child,” he added, suddenly, “how worn and 
wearied you look. Sit down in this big chair,” 
drawing it forward. 

Celia was in truth overdone, but she was also 
in @ most uneasy frame of mind, having that 
day received a letter from Hugh, She had been 
thinking over this as she sat by fretful Lady 
Beatrice ; and worried and anxious as she was, 
bad felt what a relief it would be to soundly box 
her ladyship’s aristocratic little ears, who had 
everything that heart could wish and yet was 
making herself so uncommonly disagreeable, 

Lady Beatrice was no sooner joined by Lady 
Bertha than she brightened up a little. 

“Tam glad to see you a little better, dear,” 
said Bertha, bending down to kiss her. ‘‘I left 
Harry to smoke his cigarette, Ho will come up 
when he thinks we have had our little chat out. 
You do feel a little better, don’t you ?"” 

“I always do feel better when I have got rid 
of Celia, Ob, yes, Bertha, I know how gentle 
and skilful she is, and all you cam say for her, 
bab I cannot like her. I would much rather 
have that nice little Martha about me till Potter 
returns. You can manage it now I am getting 
better.” 

“Well, of course, dear, if you wish it you can 
have Martha, but I know when I was iil how 
thankful I was to have Celia about me, with her 
dainty, quiet ways, and aweet low voice. She 
eeemed to act like magic on my nerves,” 

‘So she does on mine. But there, darling, 
I'm ashamed of myself, ungrateful creature that 
I am,” went on Lady Beatrice, penitently. 
“Kiss me,” and as Lady Bertha kissed her 
tenderly Beatrice began to cry. 

Lady Bertha naturally was full of pity, for 
the suffering, she felt sure, was the cause of all 
this irritability on the part of such a sensible, 
amiable being as Lady Beatrice usually wae, 
though she might have strong prejudices. She 
had no doubt it betokened her entry into the 
convalescent stage, and gladly endured avy in- 
convenience arising from such a welcome cause, 

An uneasy feeling entered Lady Beatrice’s 


Lady Bertha - 





ht certainly have placed ber in a chair, 

haps bewildered. He did not do 

er firmly in bis left arm, and let 

lie quietly on his shoulder. He further 

soothed her by divers endearing and soothing 
murmure, 

After a few moments the full-white eyelids 
begar to quiver ; two large tears swelled beneath 
them, snd presently rolled down her white 
cheeks, Sir Harry’sclasp became a little firmer ; 
and Celia, turning her head, hid her face for a 
moment or two on his shoulder as she sobbed 
deeply once or twice. 

hen she quieted herself apparently by a 
strong effort, and tried to withdraw herself from 
the eccircling arm. 

“Drink this first, my eweet one,” said Sir 
Horry, reaching out his right hand for the wine, 
and holding it gevtly to her lips. 

He compelled her to drink it, He put down 
the glass, and raising her lovely face he bent his 
own to hers and kissed her, 

If ahe did not respond to that passionate kiss 
she did not repel it, She only said, breath- 
lessly,-—- 

" Pray—pray, Sir Harry, go; pray goat once ! 
I will rest here, But, oh, pray go! No one 
knows I am here yet ; pray go!” 

He placed her silently in the large easy cliair 
from which he had risen, and quitted the room 
at once, 

He went quietly to his dressing-room, touched 
himself upa bit before his dressing-glase, took up 
the book he had brought out of the library, and 
joined the ladies, 

There was no shadow of discompogure of 
manner or appearance about him; bub a 
worman’s instincts are magical in such cases, and 
Lady Beatrice watched him as be read, with her 
heart aching and tears in her beautiful, languid 


eyes. 

After that evening she insisted of having no 
more of Celia’s company. Lady Bertha had 
to tell Cella that she really could not spare her 
any longer, and that Lady Beatrice was quite con- 
tent to be waited on by Martha now she was 
getting well. 

But Celia knew al! about it. She knew that 
Lady Beatrice disliked the very sight of her ; 
and, more than that, that the antipathy was 
mutual, 

Among several reasons for her own feelings of 
dislike to the lady the chief were—envy of her 
brilliant talents and finished education. 

Celia had narrowly watched her ; had copied 
her silvery voice, her well-chosen words, til] she 
had educated herself by this process, 

She knew that if it were ible for her to 
enter society as the equal of 'y Beatrice she 
could hold oe own by her grace and tact, and 
perfect taste, but that no pains or even genius, if 
she had it, could now give her the power like ber 
to actively charm by solid acquirements and 
splendid accomplishments-——never put forth, how- 
ever, but held in graceful reserve, 

Celia’s advantages over Lady Beatrice were 
that she was somewhat younger and in repose 
certainly more beautiful, But Lady Beatrice— 
naturally a little tadolent and languid—animated 
and self-forgetting, was at such times the very 
soul of fascinaticn. 

Celia felt bitterly the hopeless distance 
between them, and perfectly grew to hate Lady 


atrice. 
She would have sacrificed every joy of life for 





put into her head a purpose 
to pursue stealthily, silently, 


CHAPTER III. 


Apter that scene in the library Celia avoided 
Sir Harry in the most resolute manner; while 
he, on his part, was for over scheming to mest 


her, 
She did not keep oud of his way ; she quietly, 
in a manner that could not arouse notice, 
slipped away at the first opportunity, which op- 
portunities ehe could naturally make, if ever she 
found herself in hie company. 

Once only had she permitted her eyes to meet 
his; but in hie she read so " the 
memory of a kiss” that the proud blood dashed 
to her temples j}-and turning to a vase of flowers 
behind her, she busied herself in rearranging 
them, and in a few moments glided out of the 


room, 

She took care that Lady Beatrice, as well as 
Lady Bertha, should know of Hugh Forrest’s 
strong affection for her ; and as everyone would 
feel sure, thie fact also would stimulate Sir 
Harry’s admiration for her. 

She was satisfied with the turn events were 
taking—Sir Harry getting deeply infatuated, 
Beat. uneasy, yet with nothing tangible to 
complain of—her own conduct so faultless that 
she was armed against even suspicion—Lady 
Bertha’s appreciation of her services daily in- 
creasing. She bad the game in her own hands, 

The tine had arrived for the next removal to 
Churton Woods, 

Lady Bertha was to go first, Sir Charles was 
to go from Fairlands to Durham, where Hugh 
Forrest would meet him, and they would return 
to Churton Woods when their business in the 
north was done with. 

Hugh wrote again to Celia tefore she leit 
Fairlands, telling her that Sir Charles had told 
him of his intention of offering him the agency of 
his property about his north country eatate. 
It was a very fine opening for a young man in 
bie position ; but whether he should accept it or 
not would depend on her agreeing to marry him 
within » year of hie settling there. 

Celia wrote that she should shortly meet hin 
at Churton Woods, and then they could talk 
py Fenn t discouraging, though not calcu 

ie was not dis g, tho - 
lated to inspire Hugh’s eager heart with rapture. 
He remembered how collected and calm Celia 
always and gave way to hope. 

‘Aud as he wooterel shout with Sir Charles he 
selected & neat little house, which became to his 
eager fancy desr as Celia’s home, adorned by 
their united skill and industry, till it should 
become a nest worthy of his graceful dove. 

Ab last the business was finished, and the day 
fixed for thelr return, when some alight diff- 
culty in the conveyance of a lease decided Sir 
Charles to go te London on his road to his 
southern home; 80 rs mpi wpe Ace 
than they had projecte 8 nb on 
to Chorvon, ot ocen of on a plan being 
thought necessary. Hugh would of course ex- 
plain personally to her ladyship. 

He arrived soon after dusk; and after taking 
tea with his old father he refreshed his toilet 
and get off at once through the woods to the 
house, with heart beating high at the thought 
of seeing his darling, and resolved to put all to 
the test that evening. He reached the house, 
and was at once shown into the presence of the 
two ladies, who were sitting at dessert. 

He had plenty of interesting information for 
them, that might take about half-an-hour to 
repeat ; and when he left Lady Berths paid,— 

'*] think, Hugh, you may meet Celia as you £° 
home, She went out as usual, and I do nod 
think she has returned, [If not, as it’s getting 
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iste, I shall be gladif you will see; her safely 
home, Then ehe need not hurry, for she is not 
yery well, and this dry alr capnot harm her.” 

So Hugh hastened to ont pe through which 
she must return, and waited with eager, 
hove in the avenue that led into ft, 

By-and-by his keen, attentive ear heard foot- 
steps, but he did not think they could be hers, 
So, as he = not bonne’ br ag - ee 
elee, he gently ap e edge of t 
path and looked through the fine brushwood. 

Yes, Celia was y approaching ; but not 
alone. 

By her side walked a gentleman, his left arm 
lightly enfolding her supple waist, her right 
hand {n his, The moon just then shining ou}, he 
saw the expression of her face, of her very eyes, 
They were looking re before her, and 
though her face was white, it was quiet, Easily 
ana gracefully the two figures passed on, step by 
step, with light, exact, elastic footfall, he clasping 
her right hand, while with her left she held the 
flescy white cloud she wore over her head beneath 
her dimpled chin, 

Hugh stood as if turned to stone, He held 
his breath, that he might not lose s sound; but 
nota word was spoken; they were on the point of 
parting. About half-a-dozen yards froma him 
they stopped, and turned to each other in fare- 
well. Sir Harry took her little hands in his and 
kieeed them, and then folded her to his heart 
with one long tender kins. 

" Good-night, my sweet one, gocd-night!’ he 
murmured, as ehe withdrew from his embrace. 

And she, without a whisper. went softly on, 
turning to look once more before she dirap- 


peared, 

Hugh, feeling paralysed stood rooted to the 
spot. He watched Sir Harry take out his cigar 
cage as coon as Celia dieappeared, and lighting 
his cigar, he leaned against a great tree, 

By the little point of ght Hugh saw the 
dush on his cheek, the languid passion in his 
eye. He watched him for perhaps three 
actual minutes, but seemingly for an age of 
agony. 

He noted the absorbed expression, the 
dreamy gaze as he removed his cigar once or 
twice, and held it down between his finger and 
thumb, 

Putting the worst construction on every 
changing expression Hugh tasted the very bit- 
terness of death, or far worse, of absolute mad- 
ness; bud stood under the influence of o fear- 
ful spell. 

At last came the release. Clearing at a bound 
the space between them, he stood, terrible to look 
at, before his rival, 

Brave as vhat rival was, ue changed colour ; 
but realizing at once his position, he flung away 
his cigar, and firmly covfronted the evil he had 
crought on himself, 

He was the first to speak. 

‘Well, Hugh! So you're---no, I won't sy 
ae I don’t think—you’re not a mon to play 

6 epy.”” 

“Think it if you . I care no more 
what such a scoundrel thinks than for what he 
says,” 

_Sir Marry turned white with rage, and his 
right fied doubled involuntarily, but he re- 
spected the righteous anger of the man he had 
wronged, and com od himeelf as a brave 
man would, 

“You needn’t unclench your fist, Sir Harry 
for before we part you'll need it.” 

“ What are you asying, you madman }” 

" What I mean.” 

‘Come, Hugh, I make every allowance one 
man can make for another, Let us part now, 
and mest here to-morrow, when we are both 
cooler,” 

Hugh laughed « short savage laugh. 

“Bab! Sir Harry. You know me too well for 
‘hat. How would you treat me if you hid found 
me parting from your promised wife, as you 
parted just aow from that miserable gir! ?” 

,, Lhe girl is innocent.” 

" Do you dare to say that to me |” 

T won't bear this, Hugh. Repeat your inso- 


lence, and <-—_?? 


chance in a moment or two, What you call inno- 
cent, I might not, I’m not what you call a gen- 
tleman, you know, Sir Harry. My wife must be 
stainlers in rg Armngt 

“ The girl fs innocent, I tell you.” 

Hugh ed bitterly. 

“A girl who has been caressed by Sir, Harry 
Oakley innocent !” 

“ Have you forgotten whom you're talking to?” 

“* Ob, dear no, I remember very well that the 
man I’m talking to isn’t likely to agree with me 
ae to his notions of innocence.” 

Sir Harry dared not trust himself to speak. 

" Would an innocens girl act like that with a 
man on the point of marriage with such a woman 
as Lady Beatrice?” 

“ Keep her ladyship’s name out of the question, 
you insolent fellow.” 

“TI respect her, which is more than you do, 
poor trusting woman !” 

Every word struck home, and yet all Sir 
Harry could do was to wince under every 
8 ’ 

Hie self-command was wonderful, 

** Hugh,” he sald, at last, io low, deep tones, 
“you are pushing me too far. Leave me, 
there’s a good fellow, and I will come here 
to-morrow at this time, and we will talk this 
out.” 

Hugh ewore av angry oath. 

“We'll have no more talk about it. I tell 
you, Sir Harry, I mean to give you a sound 
thrashing if I can. Anyhow, I mean to fight 
you.” 

He threw off hie coat as he apoke, and tossed it 
inte the brushwood,. 

“ Well, then, wait till to-morrow night ; the 
ladies are expecting me, and will be alarmed any- 
way.” 

“That's your afair,” said Hugh, resolutely. 
“You should have thought of that before you 
were going to that injured lady with shameful 
kisses on your lips. Would she ever let you 
touch hers agaio if che knew? You deserve a 

thrashing on her account, too.” 

Mortal man coald bear no more, and hastily 
stripping Sir Harry took his stand. Ip another 
moment they were fighting furiously, Both were 
men of light, claseic build, both were strong and 
skilful ; but, of courze, some euperior advantage 
was on the side of the Oxford map, and at length 
Hugh went down before a well-timed blow, 

Sir Harry, who was generous enough to feel 
no malice towarde Hugh, whom, indeed, he could 
but respect for his wrath, sald, — 

“ Come, Hugh, you’ve punished me enough ; 
eay you're satisfied, and get vp and shake hande,” 
Sir Harry said thie with bis right hand ex- 
tended, Only for a moment had Hugh lain 
prostrate, He eprate to his feed prepared to 
continue the combat ; but Sir Harry’s handsome 
face, sadly disfigured ar it was, bore no trace of 
anger, and he was disarmed, Resolutely, how- 
ever, he declined the proffered hand, and reeum- 
ing his coat he went straight to his home, and 
Passing his father’s door bade him a cheery good 

£ t. 

His face, fortunately, bore no very alarming 
traces of the last haif-hour’s work, and by the 
next morning nothing remained to tell of it but 
& bruise, which he accounted for by saying he had 
met & man trespassing, and they iad had a 
battle. 

But as for Sir Harry he had no rasource but to 
return to the raflway-station, and book for a town 
about twenty milesoff. Arrived there he proceeded 
to a surgeon, and told bim as much of actual 
truth as was nesdful to account for his damages, 
He then telegraphed to Lady Msatrice that he 
was detained or & few days. 


“Well, Celia,” said her mistress, as she ap- 
in answer to her ring, “ whereabouts 
id you meet Hugh! I suppose he told you T 
sent him to meet you} It fe scarcely safe to be 
out alone now in the wood. There hag been a 
rough eet of fellows about, I hear.” 
Celia felt her heart stand still. In a moment 
she gueseed the truth—Sir Harry and Hugh must 
have met, It wae as much as she conld do to 
avoid showing her agitation, and answer,— 





You'll knock me down. You shall have your 


“TI dic not meet him, my lady.” 


* However could you have niisted him? He 
was sure you must come down the broad walk.” - 

“He must have heard trespaesers, and, have 
taken another direction.” & be 

“That is the only way of accounting for it,” 
said Lady Berthr, 

She paused awhile, then che said, seriously, © 

" Celia, of course, I see how it is with Hugh, 
and I could nop wish you a better fate. I do 
hope, my dear girl, that you will not trifle with 
such a good fellow, Sir Charles and I will do all 
in our power to advance your happiness. We 
have a very great regard for Hugh, and we both 
think you are oa very fortunate girl.” 

"You are very good, my lady.” 

This wae searcely what Lady Bertha expected. 
She had spoken warmly, even affectionately, and 
hoped Cella would respond. This calm reply 
boded {11 she thought for the cause she was 
espousing. She said, more coldly,—- 

* At leaet, Celia, do not trifle with Hugh, unless 
you wieh tc forfeit the strong interest we feel jn 
you. But he issuch a manly, handsome fellow I 
should have thought any girl he loved would 
never say him nay.” 


which her own pretty, sparkling face, flushed a 
little with kindly feeling, wae reflected ; but it 
was not that pretty face that attracted her, but 
the beautiful figure bending over her, as her 
maid brushed her rich hair with deft, pliant 


~— 
6 expression chilled Lady Bertha. 

The heavy, proud eyelids were dowa-dropped 
and the cheeks flushed, but the mouth was 
frm end calm, 

Lady Bertha felt {b difficult to pursue the 
subject, but she made another effort, 

" Oelia,” she said, “you know I have your 
welfare at heart. Will you not confide in me? 
I feel sure Hugh has asked you to be his wile, 
Have you ever refused him 1” 

“ Not altogether, madam.” 

"Do you mean to refuse him, really, Celia? 
I am eure he left me to-night full of hope 
How unfortunate that he should have missed 
you. But if he thought he heard trespassers 
he would certainly go and make sure. You 
must give bim another chance. I will make 
an opportunity {f you will authorise me to do 
60,” 


Not a word in repiy, but Celia’s mouth 
quivered slightly. 

“There, that will do, You look tired and Ill, 
child,” said hor mistress at last, ‘Come to me to- 
morrow early, and let me know your real wishes, 
but let me warn you not to risk  life’s happinees 
for a mere whim or fancy.” 

"“Good-night, my lady, I thank you afn- 
cerely.” 

“ Good-night, Celia. Good-night,” said he: 
mistress, anxiouely. 

Lady Bertha’s rest was comewhat disturbed by 
this matter, and she rang rather earlier than 
usual the next morning for her maid. 

Celia came, freah and neat as usual, but look- 
ing pale and grave. 

Lady Bertha resolved that she should be the 
first to speak, ao sat perfectly allent as her hair 
was being arranged, contrary to her usual way of 
making this a pleasant, chatty half-hour, 

But Celia was perfectly silent also. At last 
the toilet was completed. The lest dainty 
touches were given that were to send her lady 
ship down to her breakfaet-table, fresh and eweet 
as a newly-plucked rose, And she waited in vain 
for the girl to speak. 

Juat as she turned to go downstairs sho 


said, — 
"Well, Celia, have you nothing to say t 
mei” 
“TY will speak to your ladyship after breakfast 
if you will permit me.” 

“ Certainly ; I will come to my dressing-room 
immediately after breakfast,” and Lady Dertha 
went down, 

“ This is vexatious about Harry,” she raid to 
Beatrice. “Charlie will be back to-day. You 
will have a letter by this post.” 

In a few minutes the -bag wae broughb 
in, and there were notes for beth ladies from 





Sir Harry, esyimg he hoped to be with them 





She glanced at the mirror as she spoke, in. 
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fo a ‘ay or two. Lady Bertha repaired t 
her dreseing-room as guickly as posaible, She 
was quite longing to hear what Celia had to 
say. : 

She found her there awaiting her. Lady 
Gertha seated herself, smiling and saying a few 
kind words, ; 

‘“ Now, Celia, Iara quite anxious to hear what 
you bave to say,” 

Cally avd deliberately Celia spoke. 

“*I wish to leave you, my lady, as soon as you 
can spare me,” 

Lady Bertha could not believe she heard 
ArIgiit, 

, Celia ! 24 
This was all she could say; then, after a 
ure, -—— 

"You cannot wean what you say! What 
reason cau you have? You cannot be dissatis- 
fied with your situation.” 

“Not stall, my lady, You have always been 
very good to me, but Lam sure that i: ia best 
that I should leave,” 

“You are a étrange girl, and are treating me 
stravgely. Is it because you are determined not 
to marry. Hugh?” 

“That is partly the reason, madam.” 

Lady Bertha was really distressed, and even 
aurt. She had done so much for this gir), treated 
her far more as 8 companicn than as a eervaud, 
petted and indulged her overmuch, . However, 
no fmpresesiou could she make on her 

Celia was gentle, respectful, but quile un- 
moved and unmovable, and at last Lady Bertha 
left her, 

She found Beatrice in the conservatory busy, 

told her the surprising news. 

Lady Beatrice changed colour. 

' Why, Bee ! you seem annoyed too,” 

* Everything that horrid girl does annoys me,” 
said Beatrice 

Beatrice |” 

“Ob, Bertha! You know I distrusted and 
disliked her from the first moment I saw her, 
and we have disliked each other ever since, She 
is as wicked as she can be, I believe.’ 

“Bee, dear, you really are too bad,” said 
Lady Berths, ina vexed tone. “ What can rou 
bring against her? She has oo pert flighty 
ways, or one objectionable habit.” 

“She is a horrible girl,” persisted Beatrice, in 
a low tone, 

“Can you give me any reason for saying so, 
Seatrice } 

“Reason, no! but I am right, nevertheless, 
She ls a horrible girl,” and Lady Beatrico quitted 
the conservatory, leaving Lady Bertha feeling 
ingry aud sunoyed at what seemed io her sheer, 
violent prejudice, 

Not very long after this Celia left, and, to the 
surprise of some, Hugh Forrest, with Sir Charles’ 
reluctant consent, left Churton for a situation in 
“London, 

Many people thought Celia had something to 


i 


io with this step of his. Some hioted their 
belief that they were married ; but what reason 


aD i 


could they have for acting in such a mysterious | 


manner if this \ere the case ? 


CHAPTER IY 
In a tidy lodging near London saat Hugh 
Yorreat, busily engeged in lookivg over the daily 
papers, At last Le noticed an advertisement that 
seemed to please hir 
“Wanted an usher in @ small school, 
be required to superintend 


He will 
the boys io play 


hours, and to teach writing and arithmetic to | 


juciors. Salary, £15.” 


Hugh folded the paper, and, putting it in his 


» pocket, asked some directions of hie landlady, | 


and, by her advice, stepped iato an ompibus 
which put him down at the Bank. Here he 
took another for Bow, ani was carried to about 
a mile from his destination, which .he easily 
found. 

It was a large ol a-tachiqney ome, now used 
for a cheap boarding school. 

He was chown inio a rough sort of study, but 


he waa able to judge for himself that the well- 


worn volumea in the old-fashioned bookcase were 
the library of no ignoramus, 

By-and-by the advertiser came to him, a shabby 
man with ared nose, but a graduate of Oxford 
for all that. 

He looked at the stalwart fellow béfcre him 
with surprise. He was not at all like. the 
seedy-looking objects his advertisement generally 
attracted, ' 

| He produced e bottle of wine, and, stirring up 
| the fire, prepared fora chat, The reasun of his 
being in such an inferior position waa uo longer 
amystery. That and the red nose eprang from 
one and the same cause. 

However, as there could be no, doubt .that he 
was certainly a scholar, Hugh made up. his mind 
to sound him. He told him he was willing to 
uvderteke’ the duties required. even without 
the stipend attached to the office, on certain 
conditions, ’ 

The needy schoolmaster- opened his ears 
Hugh then described his position, and his 
destre for further education. He had educated 
himself as far aa he could, but had come ta a 
sbandstill 

Mr, Cox, whore life was a9 torment to him 
| owt of school-heure, for want of being able to 
| hire eflivient men, gladly closed with the pro- 

pos al. 

He saw before him a young fellow with an 
| eye and frame that ao boy would venture to 
ridicule, 

Tempting vistons of quiet hours in this some- 
what dingy retreat passed before his eyes as the 

Gisorder and confusion in the schoolroom made 
| itself heard 
| “Well, Mr. Forrest, I'll do my. best for you 
| if you choose to come on thoae conditions,” said 
| 
| 





he 
ae. 


So it was eetiled that Hugh should come the 
| very next day, 
* » * o 
.s toon as Sir Horry was presentable he 
| repsired to Churton Woods. He had written, 
of course, giving satisfactory reasons for his neces- 
sary and prolonged absence ; but Lady Bertha, 
who .was disappointed, had writtea rather 
coolly in reply to his apologies, and Lady 
Beatrice, who waa angry, did not, write at all, 
So it was with some misgivings he put in an 
| appearance ab Churton, Naturally hia first act 
was to try to see Hugh, 

His father could only tell him he had got o 
tituation in London, but did not know his exact 
address ; his letters were sent to a coffese-house 
In the city. 

He learnt further that Celia had gone too, 
but be did not for a moment connect facts as 
others had done. 

He knew well enough that Hugh would cast 
| from his heart every thought of making her 
| his wife, even had she loved him, 
| Which she never did, poor old fellow!" said 





to | Sir Harry to himeelf, 


But he happened to be totally wrong. All 
the love Celia had ever felt for any creature, 
except herself, wae given to Hugh Forrest. He, 
of course, did not doubt. but that Lady Bertha 
would know where she had gone, and made 
sure he should soon find out, But neither of 
the ladies ever named the aubject before him. 

Beatrice had made no secret of her intense 

dislike to the girl, so, naturally, Lady Bertha 
avoided speaking of her before her sister, and 
Sir Harry was at his wit’s end with perplexity, 
for he determined to find out at least where she 
had gone. 
Meanwhile there was no doubt that Beatrice 
| and her lover were drifting apart, and poor Lady 
Bertha grew more unhappy every day. Beatrice 
kept to her seclusion as an invalid, One day she 
said, suddenly,— 

" T shall never get well in Kogland, Bertha, I 
will go abroad somewhere alone, with Potter and 
dear old Godfrey.” 

“ Dear old Godfrey’ wag an old nurse, whom 
; they both loved; Bertha sat down by her 
| sister, 

Do you mean, Bee, that you will go before 

your wedding? lf so, there will be no time.to 

i lose, Perhaps a month in a worm climate would 
| reatore you.” 





“T mean to stay longer than a month.; I mean 
the wedding to be Prong apnea ' 

She said this with resolute face and ;white 
lips, but in such s way that, ber. sister, could 
not remonatrate, Beatrice,.was,nob...a,.sorb of 

m with whom one. could interfere-—-very 
wilful and. determised wh«u she had decided on 


anything, sa apihi. Sak bi 
 Aek Harry to. come up after, dinner,” she 


said, ¥ 

“Will you mot dine with us, to-day, Beet I 
feel sure it would cheer you,up. . There will oaly 
be the Rector and Lady Grace with us.” 

“No, dear, [ cannot sit so long. Tell Harry 
te come to ma for half-an-hour, J shall. go 
to bed at balf-past. mine. Send, him up at 
nine.” ~ 

Bertha weat down very poser: 
Sir Harry in the drawing-room, t 
message, buf said.nothiag about Beatrice’ 
proposal, Poi ' 

She did pot see him sgain after dinner, but the 
next morning at breakfaat he mentioned 
the fact of ber having acquainted him with her 
intention of spending a few months ia the South 
of France, fet th 

Everyone ,knows exactly sow theyll. three 
felt-—how Sir. Caarles would look up, from his 
paper for a moment, how Lady Bertha. would 
raise her cup to her lips, how certainly they would 
ali be conscious of the pain which they could not 
entirely hide from each other, mes 

Avyhow, tha matter was settled, and ina few. 
days ber determined. little ladyship bad made 
her plans very quietly, and started. without an, 
escort but two or three trugty servants, beyon 
Dover, whither Sir Charles aud Sir atry 
accompanied her. 

* ry) * > 

Tn a modest little sitting-room, ats, small 
house near ap sang pe. ah ie wine nil 
German professor of music lived. wi a! 
son, also : musician, Celia had taken lodgings ; 
although she had written to Lady Bertha simply 
that she was living with a Madame Possman, 
leaving her to infer if she pleased that she waa in 
@ situation, te 

Lady Bertha, naturally hurt a6 her conduct 
and strange reserve, merely answered that she 
was at liberty to refer to her, 

As fate would have it, Sir Harry Oakley 
caught sight of the address as {i lay for # while 
with another on the library table. 

He took care to remember if, 

Calin had taken these rooms while she made 
up her mind os to hee next step, . Lady Bertha 
had been generous to her ;, she ea managed her 
money well; aud could afford to rest on her 
Oars. 

“How pretty she is! Ts. she not, Wmile #.” eaid 
Madame Poesman to her stepson. . 

“She is more, she is lufy—iufly as a tream, 
said Emile. ' 

“ You must not fall in love with ber,” Jaughed 


Madame. ‘ , 

“No, no, I hafe ay little Aunchen, and she is 

oot, which is better as pretty.” 
nn Well, is not Miss Faulein good 1”... 

“Ah! I say nob otherwise,” eaid the 
Emile, gravely ; “but I know my little Ayneben 
is, you sce,” and down he sat to his piano. 

He was big snd burly, fair and_ blue-eyed, 
looking far more like a jolly farmer than a refined 
artist. Coelia, listening to his splendid, music, 
was inspired with an idea, ki 4 

“Mr, Possman,” she, said, one day, “would it 
be possible for me to learn the piano!” 

“H—u—m,” replied the professor, “Well, 
not imbossible, if you hafe de gift, and can give 
much time to practice, len me eee Your hand. 

She laid her hand on,his immense palm He 
did not seem to find it artistic. . 

“ See, you shall play me, 9 scale wid de right 
hand. Sit down, Soh, eq Again, ogaig.” 

Afver macy triale with the right he took the 
lef 


oft. cht 
“Tf you take great pains you might play nice 

little airs some day—or little songs. .Vau you 

sing?” ' ; 

eT think I can a litile.” 





“Get up den, I will play de ccale, you shall 
sing as I show you. Now,” 
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" A—hb ! ” - 

Celia sang an octave. 

Emile nodded approvingly. 

“Now again. Do-—ra—me —— 

Yes, that is good. '; Not. big voice, bub good 
quality. Why not learn to sing instead of lose 
tide wid do biatio? “Two hours a-day’and you 
will sing very nice,’ at 8 Oats mt 

Well enough'to #ing ‘fn public 1” 


“No, I don’t think but I can’t yeb say. |. 
ia beet; e 


Your voiee is clear, it “We shall see. 

" But I can’t afford to learn !” 

“J will give you 4 littleleseon every day for a 
month, till I ‘am too busy again in the season. 
Then we shall see what next.” 

“SF be so very grateful to you, eir,” said 
Celis, blue eyes raised to his, her cheeks 
flu¢hing and dimp 

“ Well, well; we shall begin at once.” 


So the lesson was given, and a short piano: 


jeszon ‘too, 

Celia found the’ singing delightfol, the instru- 
mental music tedious, but she worked ab both 
diligently. 

In@ month her voice was wonderfully im- 
proved, and the lessons continued. 

Shé made some pretty dresses and caps for the 
little mother, and now and then paid a small 
sum, and so the time passed on, and the teach- 
ing with it, and Herr Poesman grew proud of his 
pupil, 


. 
ee ee 


CHAPTER Y. 

Sim Harry Oakey did not love much time 
after Beatrice had left before he wont to Rich- 
mond, anid culled st Laurel Cottage. , 

Celia was out, but he left his card, She wrote 
a few lines, tayitg that for the present she could 
not see him, that it was useless for him to try to 
meet her. 

Infatwated as he was, he etill considered him- 
self engaged to Beatrice, and knew better than 
to attempt a correspondence with Celia, -He 
was not the sort cf raan to rush into the fatal 
mistake of letter-writing 

H6é was avugty’ with hivaself, displeased at his 
own positions which had somethiog of the ludi- 
crous aboutit. He seemed rather to be the vie- 
tim of two capricious beauties,  Beatrice’s 
lettere were few, and cool enough, but still were 
such as she would write to no man but a lover, 
Each woman held him with a light, but firm 
hand, and he didn’t see a way out of his ‘unplea- 
tant position that he cared ‘to take. Coropletely 
infatuated with Celia he certainly was, aud the 
strange reserve with which she was acting kept 
him in a fever. 

He spent hours in Richtiond Park hoping to 
see her by chance, She, ‘of course, was well 
aware thathe would do so,and never went near 
the park, 

Still there were many ways of informing him- 
self that she still lodged ‘there, That she knew 
AiKO, 

Ose evening she had just been: taking her 
estou, When Herr Posaman said,— 

‘ Fravleisi, to hear a good singer, who has a 
voice like yours, would be good as ten lessons for 
you. Iplay at St James's Hall next week, you 
shall go wid my mutter, There is two singera 
will sing who will be for you good motels,” 

‘You are good and kind to me, Herr Poss- 
man!’ and tears sprang to her eyes, 

The lesson ‘went on. 

Mme. Possman, hearing it had ceaced, came to 
tell Emile supper was ready, She found him 
with folded arms, gazing dreamily out of the 
window over the fair proepect, 

“ Your pupil gets on well, Emile,” she eald. 

He bent his head, 

_ “Bhe fy charming!” sald Mme, Poseman, 
looking at him, 

“My Aunchen is good,” 

And the Fraulein, too, fe good !” 

“Very good is my’ Aunchen,” was’ Emile’s 
noswer, as he roused himself, and the «mile 
coming backto his blue eyes as he bent to kisr 
the little woman. 

The evening of the concert came, ard Mme. 





Hall, and placed in the.stalls by Emile himself 
before the audience entered. we rads i 

Celia was listening too attentively to the singer 
who was to be her model ‘o notice the entrance 
of a gentleman, who came in alone after the 
interval. 


t a iy 

Turning round suddenly ehe looked full ab 
Sir Harry Oakley, She bowed, but turned her 
attention, to the singers immediately. 

He took care to be behind her in going out, 
saluted Mme. Poesman, and courteously offered 
to see after the cab, which was a great relief to 
that, lady. ‘ 

‘You are still at Richmond, I suppose?” he 
said, as he placed them in the eab, 

“For the present,” replied Celia, “I am 
going to Paris in a fortnight, Thank you very 
much,” bowing and smiling, as he raised hie hat 
on the starting of the cab. 

She had been wondering how to let him 
know of her next move, and fate had favoured 
her. .When she started for the concert thar 
evening she had no special purpose of going to 
Paris,. That idea she conceived and matured 
from the moment. she set eyes on Sir Harry 
later on, 

The next day she wet about finding a situation 
as travellivg companion, and found one easily, 

She agreed to start for Paris in about a week’s 
time, and left Richmond with the kindest wishes 
of Emile and hie mother, 

‘*T have made useful friends there,” was her 
reflection, as the cab, coniaining her and her 
belongings, left the door, 

She leaned out and waved her handkerchief 
as long as she could see the big, burly figure of 
the professor ard the little mutter by his side, 
Theic eyes were full of tears. 

" Good creatures,” said Oclle, as she sat down 
with a placid smile, when the cab was out of 
their sight. 

* » * > 

It was the firatb night of a new opera, A 
brilliant audience was assembling. A hand- 
some, distinguished-looking Englishman was 
observing froma his loge the arrivals worth 
noting. 

He was fastidious in his appreciation cf female 
charms, and was not at all rapturous over noted 
beauties, That other men abould run mad after 
any one woman by no means stimulated his 
admiration ; and while enthusiastic exclama- 
ifons all around him welcomed ono noted 
beauty after another, hecould not admire one 
out of ten. 

By-and-by there entered to the right of the 
house, about half-o-dogen boxes from him, a 
group of three—a gentleman and two ladies, 
Ose of the ladies was newly married to the 
gentleman. She was handsomely dressed ir 
& deep garnet-coloured satin dress, with pearl 
ornaments, vhich beeame her well enough. 

‘Anglaise,’ remarked a Feenchman near Sir 
Harry. 

“e ba vot’ ” 

The Indy arranged herself, her fan, bouquet, 
adjusted the bracelets on her pretty, round, 
English wriste, and made room beside her for 
the other Iady, who had lingered in the shadow 
at the back of the box, but who now etepped 
forward, 

She -woré a simple, white dress of graceful 
material, equare at the throat, with gold needle- 
work embroidery around the square opening, 
and edging the elbow sleeves, Her golden hair 


in rich folda was adorned with sprays of white | 


heath, 

Ske stood for a» moment-~a radiant figure, 
attracting all eyee—thon she seated herself and 
looked about her, Upward she raised her geold- 
tipped lashes, and looked seraphic; downward 
she drooped them and looked demure ; straight 
before her she looked and encowntered those of 
Sir Henry Oakley, Then slowly rose to her 
fresh sweet face a lovely blush, and» glad light 
came into the ‘blue eyes ; the spirit of a smile lit 
up her face, and then she subsided into statuer 
like repose, 

Sir Harry speedily obtained an introduction 
to the newly-married pair, who were a kind- 
hearted country gentleman and lady, very pleased 


very valuable, and taking a p!casure in giving 
her opportunities of enjoyment, Her sweer, 
dignified manner of accepting their favours 
fncreased their satisfaction in multiplying ther 
and she almezt invariably accompanied them to 
every place of amusement, Nothing could be 
easier than for Sir Harry Oakley to add his 
agreeable society.on these occasions. 

Now as to Lady Beatrice. She had written to 
him shortly after her arrival at Montpelier a 
short note, 


“Dear Harry,—I don’t get much stronger. 
I feel that it-might be wiser to break eff our 
epgagement,”- 


Sir Harry had replied,—~ 


“Dear Beararon,—You will thiak better of 
matiers shortly, I truest.” 


And this is how things remained. 

Sir Charles being then contesting an election 
he and Lady Bertha were fully occupied, aad 
trusted matters would right themselves. between 
the wilful lovers, especially whem they heard 
Sir Harry had gone to France, 

**Tohey will make a ‘quieb affair of it and 
come home married, depend on it,” eaid Sir 
Charice, 

Bat by-snd-by travellers brought home 
rumours that alarmed them, Sir. Harry was 
in Italy, travellivg with a Mr. and Mrs, Adair. 

Sir Charles knew the name, found further 
that they were well born and bred, but searcely 
in the sphere in which Sir Harry moved, © Vi 
course there were additions aa to the lovely girl 
who was companion to Mra, Adair—-laughing 
remarks as to her attractions, &>. 


Meanwhile time wasrunning on, and the match 


appeared to be broken off in earnest 
Again it is at the Grand Opera in Paris t 





we find ourselves, just as the boxes are fill 
Que or two boxes, as yeb empty, seem to attract 
special attention from knots of gentlemen in 
various parts of the house, 

S Elle ne viendra pas," 

“* Mats oui elle viendra, 
certainty. 

And ® converzation follows respecting the 


” aw . } . 
says anovber, wiils 


tranecendent charms of the lady, ia the midst 
of which one of them raising his glase to the 
other side of the hovss to that on which the 


interesting box was situated, remarked, 

* La voila,” 

His friend raised his glass and took a 
lengthened survey 

Two ladies, accompanied by a gentleman had 
entered a bex to the lefs of the house exactly 





opposite thai on which was the box (bey had 
been watching, One was pretty, bright, and 
rather dark, The other was lovely and biond 


Her magnificent hair of dead gold was arranged 
soas toset off the form of her beautiful head 
crowned with its own golden braids. A dres 
some costly black tissue, made so as to show the 
| lovely white neck and arms to perfection, set off 
| her white skin, The sleeves floating away from 
the shoulders, where each was caught up by a 
lustrous diamond, revealed the contour of the 
perfect arms. A single row of superb diamonde 
round the firm white throat, and diamond 
bracelets to match, were the ornaments she wore, 
| with cluatere of white moss resebuds here + 
thera, 

The other lady wore a dress of pale pink satin, 
with ernameute, of black pearl. 
| Both gentlemen were curiously watching this 
group. 

Both took their glasses from their eyes, and 
looking at each other, said,-—~ 

uu 


VWs Pre yj a 
Lervervleuse . 











Mais qué est ce donc” 
lan 


At that moment the box they had been 
watching first became orcupied, A lady with 
braids of dead-gold bair entered. She also wai 
dressed in black lace with gold ornaments, 
wearing crimson flowers, 

The curtein rose upon a most ep'endid scene, 
and the attention of the house was centred on 
the atage. 





Poreman and Celia were taken to St, James’s! with the gifted young person whom they found A short, dishing chorus prece’ed the en- 
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trance the wondrous singer who was to 
enchant this critical audience, and the Interest 
ut the atage was absorbing till the end of the 
fired act. 

Then as the gasses swept the house the re- 
semblance of the two lovely women was re- 
marked, 

Toe age, complexion, style were so strangely 
olike, The diamonds certainly gave to the one 
an added charm. 

Some who remarked them-were watching for 
the moment when they should catch sight of 
each other. 

She of the crimson flowers was the first to see 
her rival. The moment she did so she drew a 
little into shade; but after glancing at her a 
mioute the lady with the diamonds noticed her 
uo more, but turned to welcome two gentlemen 
who entered the box. 

The opposite lady caiching sight of the 
younger of these two men, raised her glass to her 
eyes and gazed intently at him. When ehe took 
away her glass she was pale. 

“Do you know who they are?” she asked of 
the gentleman mesreet her, 

“That ie Sir Charles Yorke and bia wife and 
hor sister.” 

“But wh 
them ¢”’ 

** Ashton and his secretary, Excuse me; but 


are those men who have joined 


fg there vot an extraordinary likeness between | 


yourself and that beautiful woman?” 

“Te there really? 1am flattered.” 

“Tt is a compliment to you both, fs it not?” 

“Tcannot judge. Perhaps our dreas has some- 
thing to do with it,” 

‘*T am golng home, I am tired. I shall leave 
after the princesa’s song.” 

The next time Lady Beatrice looked at the op- 
rosite box it was empty. 


* * * * 


It was the custom of Mre, Adair to receive on 
Tbarsday afternoons after the fashion of English 
kettledrum, The Thursday after she had heard 
from Celia that Lord Ashton had been at the 
opera the night before was one of these occa- 
sions, 

Celia standing near her us two gentlemen ap 
proached found herself face to face with a stern, 
hondsome-looking man. Turning deadly pale she 
moved quickly aside, while Lord Ashton and his 
secretary saluted the hostess, 

A splendid conservatory opened out of this 
salocn, and by-and by she saw the man she was 
watching step in to examine some rare exotics, 

As he was for the moment well hidden by 
branching ferns she followed him, and turning 
her back to the entrance stood before him with 
upraisod eyes and quivering lps. 

“Do you not know me, Hugh Forrest ” 

** Most certainly,” he answered, gravely. 

“Cannot you forgive me?” 

How few men could have reeisted thoes lovely, 
upturned sapphire eyes, the childlike quiver of 
that delicate mouth. 

If you really repent—yes,” was his grave 
repiy. 

“ And you will be my friend again ?” 

“T ahall have no further chance of meeting 
you. Weare going-to Egypt, and start to-mor- 
row 

“But, Hugh!” The tone of her voice be- 
treyod the terrible strife that was in this proud 
gi:t’s heart. 

She would have welcomed bitter reproaches, or 
even ff he had treated her with easy contempt 
she would have hoped still that he had learned a 
lesson among men of the world to feign what he 
felt not ; but this man she knew was absolutely 
truthful-—that his steady tones were natural, 
and she saw be understood and pitied her, but 
that she hai no more power to rekindle the 
dead love of his Intense nature than she had 
to bid the marble Apolio beside him plead for 
her 

‘‘Hogh, it was a mad infatuation, but-——I 
loved you,” came from her in low, despairing ac- 

nu, 

t 


: » ‘ . “ 
Nerciul storuness, 


Jalm yourself—rest bere, 
faim gciag at once, and you may be wanted,’ 





Spare us this paic, Celia,” he said, with | 
te 


He pleced her in a rustic chair behind a 
screen of ferns, 

“You are mosi crue}," she murraured, 

“ Not so, Celia. I was witness to that scene 
in the wood, and fought Sir Harry Oakley. I 
now believe I put too terrible a construction on 
what I saw.” 

* T was innocent.” 

“As somes men count it, The woman who 
encourages the notice of a man who i In any 
way bound to another is as guilty as a woman 
can be, in my judgment. The only exeuse for 
ber would be wild passicn, and there, . frail 
mortals as we all are, we might pity while we 
condemn. You had no such plea for your cold, 
deliberate sin.” 

His tighteons anger, his stern words, crushed 
the proud creature he looked down upon. 

“We are pot likely te meet again eafetany 
time. Mrs. Adair, I hear, is going home, and 
shall not see England again for many months. 
You are in good hands, and mos} fortunate. 
Deserve my respect—if you value that it shall 
be yours, buf my love you slew with your own 
hand—and now the kindest thing I can do is to 
leave you,” 

He laid his hand for a moment on her droopiug 
head and was gone, 


CHAPTER VI. 


As Hugh left the room he met Sir Harry 
Oakiey ente ; each looked in the other's face 
without a wo To find Hugh fn this position 
was 00 eurprise to the Baronet. 

He had heard from Sir Charles Yorke that 
Hugh had applied for the post of travelling 
secretary to Lord Ashton, who aspired to write a 
book of travels, and had referred his lordship te 
Sir Charlee when seeking the appointment, He 
passed on among the guests, greeted Mrs, Adair, 
and looked about for Celia. 

He found her where Hugh had left her. By 
this time her cold, proud nature had triumphed 
over her agitation, and she was able to act the 
part she chose well. 

“T am quite overcome with the fearful scene I 
have been compelled to go through,” she said, as 
he took her hand, which she immediately with- 
drew. “I cannot go back to that room. Pray 
leave me, Sir Harry.” 

“ My poor girl, you are as white as a lily. I 
cannot leave youso. Don't send me away, Celia. 
My darling girl,” he said, az her head drooped, 
“you are fainting. Come out into the air,” and 
he put his arm round her, aud led her on to the 
ateps that cpened into the paved court, where 
stood oleanders and myrtles. 

“Io was too terrible,” said Celia, shudder 
th Pan SO eee: Som. eee 


cheeks, 

He held her suppie form in his close embrace, 
and caressingly leaned his handsome head on the 
golden wealth of bair. 

Her pretty, innocent-looking mouth was 
quivering and trembling like that of a little, 
proud child trying pathetically to drive back 
tears, 

Why should he nob try to atoue for the 
misery he had brought on her? She was grace- 
ful enough in manner, lovely enough in person 
to be the wife of a ncble. Beatrice had snubbed 


him. 

All this flashed through his mind as it had 
done fifty times before ; but now passion was ab 
its height. Sir Harry had come from a déjeuner 
where wines were that send the warm 
blood epeeding through the veins. 

How many men under its sweet bewilderment 
have sealed a fate which in sober moments they 
had skilfully only sported with ! 

And so Sir Harry whispered in tones that 
might have thrilled a statue, for hia voice was 
music. 

“My darling, you must not run this risk 
again. I must have the right to shield you from 
his confounded ix solence,” 


(Continucd on page 499.) 





ROSAMOND’S HUSBAND. 


CHAPTER VIL 


Liks a sword of Damocies the possibility 
of Mr. Brand’s disclosures to her mother hung 
for a week over Rosamond’s head, and then ii 


fell. 

She was summoned quite one night 
to Colonel Brand’s emobing-roomh there she 
found him and her mother alone, and evidently 
in @ state of the greatest excitement and agits- 
tion, In a moment she the situation. 

“ Come in, Rosamond,” said her mother, with 
her towards the middie 


she exclaimed, paus- 
ing for breath, whilst Colonel Brand foamed up 
and down the room with his hands in his pockets, 
positively like a wild beast in a cage. 

** You have liyod all your life in Drydd, except- 
ing the time you were at school, No girl ever 
led a more quiet and innocent existence, by all 
accounts never seeing @ soul from week's end to 
week’s end beyond your grandmother end the 
servants, and yet Fred that he saw you 
at a theatre in Paris, alone; in the company of « 
notorious young rau,” guiping asshe spoke. “I 
declare it has made me quite ill, Of course it 
was only an accidental 3 atill, all the 
sarae, I’ve sent for you to tell you the fact and to 
hear you deny it—as of course you can.” 

To this Rosamond made no reply. 


ashes, her eyes fastened on her mother witha 
kind of frightened, fixed stare, her lips refusing 
to utter a sound, 

‘Can't you speak ?” commanded that lady, 
furiously, “instead of there oa If you 
were turned to stone | I—you don’t mean to tell 
me,” her voice rising to a kind of scream, “ that 
what he eays is true?” 

“Of course it is,” broke in Colonel Brand, 
ferociously, “Can't you see it in her face} 
Speak this moment!” he said, advancing 
suddenly close up to Rosamond, and holding his 
clenched fist up close to her, ‘‘and tell your 
mother what devilry you have been up to!” 

‘¢[—J--am—married |” faltered out Rosa- 
mond, &t laet. 

“You are married |” cried both ber elders ia 
a breath, and visions of the lost income of several 
thousands a-year presented themselves before 
their blazing eyes, and made their brains to reel. 
** And to whom f” 

“To Mr, Gordon, mother. He aad to go to 
Australia for two years, and we were married 
before he left, Mr. Brand did see us im Paris.” 

= — pepe ange Mrs. beg ss hy, 
back & paces, collapsed & roomy 
armchair (which was fortunately bebind her), 
evidently in a state of complete mental and 
physical prostration. 

“Where were you married, you wicked, 
deceitful girl! she demanded, the moment she 
had recovered her senses, 

“ Somewhere in London, I don’t know where,” 
ina low voice, ' 

“Somewhere in London What do you 
mean ? Don’t you know the name of the church, 
nor where it ia }” 

“ No, it was a foggy day, L could not see any- 


* you have your marriage certificate, ol 
? ” 


course 

* Allan has,” she returned, tremulously. 

* And witnesses?” demanded ber mother, ina 
biting tons. 

“J had none but the clerk and the pev- 
opener.” 

“So much for a country bringing up ; here’s ® 
nice business!” cried Colonel Brand, excitedly. 
“This young woman whom we thought liced tle 
life of a nun runs off without a word, marrics 
some young scamp, has a fling in Paris, and fists 
herself upon her family as a well-conducted, 
modest young lady! Butter would not melt in 
her mouth, Ob, no!” derisively. “Oh! 
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ubbing his hande up and down, “still waters 
ra rae It’s my own opinion, Mrs. Brand,” 
turning to his wife, “ that thie is all a trumped- 
up story, and she was never married at all)’ 

“Ob, Colonel Brand, how dare you say so}” 
cried Rosamond, with a face of fame. “ How 
can you be so wicked ¥” 

* Wicked, indeed! A good joke, truly! Pray, 
miss, if were matried, where is your hus- 
band! Where is your certificate? Where are 
your witnesses, and even your ring?” 

“ Here is my ring,” puiliog a chain oub from 
the tuck of her dress, to which «a wedding ring 
was 

“YT see,” contemptuously ; “but that proves 
nothing ; apyone can buy a ring for a sovereign. 
1d rather see your marriage lines, or your 
husband. Who did you aay he was!” 

“Mr. Allan Gordon, a civil engineer.” 

“A nice scoundrel to entrap a girl into a 
clandestine match ; a girl under age and without 
friends, and then leave the country,” interpolated 
Mrs. Brand, 

* Allan Gordon, indeed! Don’t you believe a 
word of ft, Mary. Ip was Lord Averil she was 
with; Fred swears to it,” said her husband, 
decisively, “and he is one of the greatest young 
scamps in England or Wales. It is him we have 
to deal with, and he fs no more married to her 
than Jam!” 

¥ don’t know whom you are talking of,” ex- 
claimed Rosamond, indignantly. ‘'‘ I never head 
of the name, and know no euch person |” 

“Oh! very likely be passed under another 
person's name, that’s something in his line. He's 
a real wolf in sheep’s clothing, and bas made a 
pice fool of you !" 

“Bat I bave my busband’s letters—-letters 
from Malta, Suez and Colombo, on his way to 
Melbourne. You can see them!” pulling out 
her precious and tendering them with 
trembling 

Pooh!” waving them away, “they prove 
nothing, they only make the case against him 
twice as strong. Averll started on a shoot- 
ing trip for India just three months ago ; he was 
keeping up the farce a little longer usual, 
that’s all Tl be bound you have not heard 
from him lately |” 

Rosamond made no reply, but she admitted to 
herself with @ hideous s of misgiving that 
she had not, Could, oh! could what Colonel 
Brand say be true? Could her Allan, who had 
sought her among the solitary marshes of Drydd, 
end wooed and won her as @ poor man’s bride, 
be really a dissipated young lord going about in 
eheep's clothing seeking what innocent lambs he 
might devour? Qould he? No! it was too 
frighttul to be contemplated, Yet Allan had an 
air of distinction that had often struck her. 
He looked as ff he were born in a brighter 
epbere than that of a hard working civil 
engineer ; he looked pur sang to the very tips of 
ils fingers, and he had large and extravagant 
| more becoming to a lord than & poor man 
like himoec Sf, 

These recollections fluttered through Rosa- 
mond’s brain with lighteing rapidity, and already 
the poisonous cud of suspicion had begun to 
operate'on ber mind, If Allan was not Allan, 
but some other man, married to her under a 
fale name, what was to bscome of her? She 
would die of grief and shame | 

“This is terrible business, Mary,” eaid 
Colonel Brand, now addressing his wife. ‘' What 
is to bs done with this unfortunate young 
woman? Miud you, she is no more married in 
my opinion than that fire shovel. What the deuce 
is to be done? Thank gooduess she is your 
daughter, not mine,” and he aleo mentally 
thanked goodness that the yearly income was 
still all fair and square; for nob being married, 
ib was, as he expressed it to himeelf, ‘‘ all right,” 
and they would hold this escapade over her 
head es a moral explosive, She could not 
marry any decent man with such a past as this, 
snd they had her right and tight now for a 
lifetime. 

“Of course it is shocking,” groaned his wife, 
and we aust hush it up, for it is the first 
dig that has fallen on my family. I would 
rather have found her in her grave than the 


‘ 


abandoned wretch she is, As far as considering 
her my daughter, I disown her,” addressing 
herself entirely to her better half, and ignoring 
her agovised figure in the middie of the room. 

“But listen to me for a moment, mother,” 
said R:samond, wringing her hands distractedly. 
“] am married—as mach married as you are! 
I am not what you ssy you think. I have 
brought no disgrace on anyone, only a great deal 
of misery on myself. Oh! why—why did I not 
take Allan’s advice, and make the marriage 
public? What possessed me not to have gone 
with him to Australia, in spire of him?" bury- 
ing her face in her bande as she spoke. 

“Jt is not so easy to do things in spite of any 
member of that family!” returned Colonel 
Brand, grimly. ‘' And as to goingout with him, 
he would not have taken you, and you know it 
well!" he concluded, with a sneer. “ What's 
the use of all these aire of injured innocence 
with us? We are nob going to be such a pair of 
idicta as to allow you to throw any more dust 
in our eyes! Ib will be a nics thing if all this 
comes out! The best thing I can see to be done 
is,’ turning to the chimney-piece and cooll 
selecting a a “is to send her quietly o 
somewhere, and let us all cool down a bit, Mar ° 
Send har, or take her, to some country place for 
the next month or two, One never knows who 
may turn up, what may leak out, or what may 


we 4g 

Brand considered this reasonable and 
sound advice. She did not wish her atep- 
daughter to know anything of the family ecandal. 
The dirty linen was to be washed exclusively at 
home ; and in a few days Rosamond, under the 
guardianship of Maggs, was despatched back to 
Drydd, to her old quarters at the Manor House, 
whilst Colonel and Mre, Brand had time to re- 
cover the mental shock, and to weave fresh 


In the first place, if the girl’s story was true, 
here were they and their handsome income en- 
beer at the mercy of this adventurer, who bad 
boldly el with the heiress, and might turn 
op (like t Daeg acon bad penny) at any mo- 
ment. Ii story was true, and if he existed, 
their little game waa to keep thom apart, and to 
hide the identity of Miss Dane as much as pos- 
sible. They decided that she should be known 
in future by her mother’s surname, ‘‘ Brand ;” 
that all suspicious-looking letters in a man’s 
hand should be confiscated, and that after the 
season they would all go abroad. 

Colonel Brand was a wise aud far-seeing man 
in his generation; and Rosamond was just as well 
at Drydd, as things turned out, for after some 
months of wretched healih she gave birth to an 
infant, 

The matter wae hashed up by her mother, who, 
in answer to a telegram, bad arrived upon the 
scene. She was very much frightened to dis- 
cover that Rosamond, on whom al! their thou- 
sands # year depended, was only clinging to life 
by the very faintest thread—that for days she 
wavered between the two worlds, life and death, 

She was nursed by Maggs, and attended by a 
strange doctor from four miles beyond the 
Marshes, who was admitted mysteriously into the 
premises by the back garden gate ; and no one 
in Drydd knew that Mies Dane was among them 
(it being supposed she had left months pre- 
viously )—-much ‘e:s that she waa sll but dying! 

A quiet monotonous life has its advantages ! 
No soul in the place, seeing the respectable Maggs 
and the old cook abroad in the village, ever 
dreamt that there were any other tevante at the 
Manor House—tenants in the old lady's long, 
closed rooms a the second story ! 

The vew arrival, the baby, was soon sent forth 
on the world. It wasa boy, and a jive healthy 
specimen, whom Maggs carried to a poor, decent 
woman who had just lost ber child, and telling 
her that “it wae the orphau of » niece of her 
own,” farmed it out at the rate of seven shil- 
lings and sixpence a-week until further notice, 
And Rosamond wept pcueh | for her baby, for 
her mother assured her that it had died directly 
after its birth, and that such grief was both dis- 

ting and sinful, and she ought to be very 





gusting 
thankiul that ib was gone, instead of befug there 
to be a living disgrace to her as long as she 


lived, Nota word, nota letter had come from 
Allan for many months, and now hope and confi- 
dence bad died a long, painful lingering death in 
Rosamond’s bosom, and she kad given way to 
despair, and to a belief that the maa who 

married her on that foggy November worning 
was not Allan Gordon, but the wolf in sheep's 
clothing that Colonel Brand had predicted. And 
now what hed life to offer her? Nothing. Ib 
was from no wieh of her own that sho was still 
in the land of the living. How much better it 
would be for her if she were boried under » 
green mound {in the churchyard beside her 
grandmothe: 1 She was no fit aseociate for other 
girls, ehe told herself. She had nothing to live 
for. Her baby was dead, and over this “ provi- 
dential fact,” to quote Mrs. Brand, she wept aud 
wept, and would not be comforted, She insisted 
on seeing its grave with an obstinacy that there 
was no withstanding, and after a few week», when 
she was able to walk feebly from room to room, 
Mager, by resson of her importunity, lel her 
to the church by ateslth, and pointed out 
a tiny green mound in an obscure corucr, and 


“There it ie,” excusing herself to her coa- 
science for the unmitigated lie she was telling 
by saying, “that it was a lie of expediency, 
and that there would be no peace with the girl 
till she had seen her baby’s grave” (as she 
thought). 

Aod mond knelt down, despite of Magar’ 
angry expostulations, and kissed the gras 
on the little green hillock, which covered the 
remains of the blacksnith’e baby, dead at 
least a year, and many, many tears of hers 
dripped down among the zenselesy earth; and 
having visited this little shrine she felt better, 
and consented to be taken away from Drydé 
in as mysterious a manner ax her mother pleayed 
She had hoped to have died there, but she 
must take up her load and start out Into the 
world afreeh. And she faced the world under 
far better prospects thau many others, had she 
but recognised the fact, She was young, lovely, 
and rich, She knew she was rich now; for 
Maggs, in the many solitary days and weeks that 
they had spent together, bad sliowed her tongue 
to wag very freely tudeed anent the old lady's 
will; and Rosamond learnt, to her great sur- 

tise, that she, and not her mother, was the 

eiress to the Dane money and the Dane estates, 
not that ip mattered now-—what was money, 





what was anything? She had nothing to look 
| forward to but a life without any alm—without 
} any hope—a long drawn out future as blavk and 
| a3 monotonous as one of her own Jirydd 
Marehes, 

Aud so Rosamond was quickly deported to 
London, aud thence went with the other mem 
bers of the family to Italy—Viorence—for the 
winter. She had been absent from Rochester 
Gardens for at leset six months ; and, although 
nothing was said, both Mr. Frederick and Miss 
Louisa Brand had thelr own ideas on the sub 
ject, and the prodigal daughter was received 
with anythiog but open arms, and bad to aub- 
mit to be snubbed, and patronised, and slighted 
as much as ever these y@ing people (who were 
certainly living on her money) thought good. 
The new fdea that had dawned upon Colonel 
Brand was this, At the end of his and his wife’s 
lease of Rosamond’s fortune (so to apeak), it 
would suit all parties very well if she were te 
marry Fred, and thus the money would still be 
kept in tho family. Any suitors who might 
possibly come forward fn the meantime, muri 
of course, be warned off. 

Rosamond was naturally silent, and lived as 
much to herself as posaible in thia uncongenial 
atmosphere. She was taller, paler, more self- 
possessed than formerly, and about twice as 
pretty. Troubles;of all kinds— watching, waiting, 
hoping and despairiug—had given a new and 
more idealized expression to her formerly cer 
tainly claesic, but nevertheless somewhat childish 
face, 

Now, wherever she went, whether travelling, 
walking in the public gardens, in _plicture- 
galleries, or driving along the Corso in Florence, 





she excited a certain amonnt of attention, She 


was “so dreadfully remarkable looking,” to 
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} her mother, and “that lady did not 
‘ourrg3 her in apy way to accompany her 
lis, conterts, theatres, or other places of 

lie resort, 

She did not want to get her married, and she 
straining every uerve to “settle Louise,” as. 
ermed it, 

Rosamond wav only too thankful to be left 
stirement and in peace, litle knowing that 

half the people in the place wore gsking each 
ther anxiously, — ¥ 

Way the ‘*beautiful Miss Brand,” as she 

was now called, did not go out? Was ita love 
affair that was preying upon her mind, or was 
she mad—or what { 





a 


CHAPTER VIL | 


D now we must go to the Antipodes, avd | 
find ont what has become of Rosamond’s 
usband, and how it was that after his arrival in 
Melbourne he seemed to’ drop out of existence, 

and never once had sent her a line 

Surely, had he known of the agonizing suspens: 
sl ‘redevery mail day—of h her heart 
response to the postman’s knock— 
$ expectation when letters were 
t—of her sickening despsir when 
none came to her half out-stretched trembling 
hand-~of the nights she paced her roorn in tears 

of her desperate struggles between hope and 
lespair, love and hate, suspicion and confidence— 
he would have written. 

And so he would have written, of course, but 
that he and forty-one of the crew and passengers 
of the sailing ship Carmina, bound from Mel- 
bourne to New Zealand, were cast away on one 

the bleak, barren islands of the group known 
by the name of the ‘Twelve Apostles,” In the 
following manaer, 

When Allan arrived in Melbourne he discovered 
that this cailing-ship was starting for Auckland 
the very self-same day—no time to be lost. He 
therelore just moved his traps on board without 


brobbed in 
of her breathle 
Jed ab 


« 
) 


delay. 
As he said to himself, 
vork the sooner his work would be done,’ the 
sooner he would have some money saved to pay 
Roeamond’s passags-money out, and to make a 
tome for her, He had not even time to write 
er; but his diary of the voyage he gave to | 
» smart-looking boy to stamp and post, with a 
iple of shillings for bis trouble: and I am 
rry to say that the boy anuexed the stamp 
noney a3 well ae the shillings, and flung the 
packet where it can tel! no tales——into the fire. 

The Carmine wes a well-known fast sailing 
slipper ship, and carried about thirty passengers 
and a erew of eighteen bands, end was towed 

if Melbourne harbour at sunset on the very 

1@ day as our hero had arrived there. 

For two or three days they made splendid 
her, ssiling along with, as it were, wings of 
wind, over waves that were nob too large, 

d with a motion that was not too unpleasant, 

fact, Allan found the sailing ship a delight- 

change from a steamer with the incessant | 

i, grind, grind of her engines, aad hideous 
iland machinery. 

But this pleavant state of affairs was not to 
last for long—it was the calm before the storm. 

A gale travelliog in their direction overtook | 
them, and they exper'enced terrific weather; 
were blown out of their course, and had two | 
beats carried away the first} day. During the | 
night the steering gear was sraashed, and the man 
at the helm washed overboard, 

hes were of course vattened down on 

unised, terrified pasuengers, as sea after sea 

thundered on the deck and swept away ihe 
binnacle part of the bridge and another boat, 

for two days were these miserable poople 
herded together in semi-darkness, expecting that 
every lurch: of the ship would be its last. 

Three days the storm had raged ; three days 
the sky had been inky black, the waves ,ountains 
high, the wind a tempest, howling so‘ loudiy as 
almost to drown every sound in the saloon and 
adjoining cabius 

The passeugers were nearly frantic—-the 
wousnkind especially—-and one of them had 


the sooner he sat to 
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over and over again exclaimed to Allan “ that if it 
would only come and ba over—meauing death— 
it would bea mercy to thenral!, but this eus- 
pense was like twenty deaths ab least ;”~ te 
which he replicd, with all the cheerfulness- he 
could assume, “that many 4 vessel had ridden 
ont as fierce a gale, and that while there was 
life there was hope, and that fa his opinion the 
wind was going down, and the sea not so strong 
as ib had been an hour ago.” 

But hie consolations were of but little use. 
The girl, who was sitting on tho floor with her 
head against one of the settees, merely buried 
her face in its cushions for all reply. 

She and her sister, who wae cousiderably older 
than herself, were on their way to join a married 
brother in Wellington, New % aland,. and ‘their 
name was Bevan, and this one, Alice, with her 
pallid, vivid face and strearaing black hair, was 
a very handsome young woman of five-and- 
twenty. Her sister was at least ten yoars 
older—staid, stony-minded, and sandy, and had 
more than once endeavoured to raise the flig- 
ging hopes of all the’ other womenkind—her 
sister included--with jorums of brendy-and- 
water, 

Allaw had been right when he had said the 
wind was going down. It gradually abated, and 
left as its substitute a thick sea fog, which to 
the innocent passengers seemed a delightful 
exchange-—no mora rolling violently, or pitching 
headlong. The hatches were raised, fires lit ‘in 
the galleys, and some cooking carrie’ on, and 
many of the people sought their berths, worn 
out, and elept the eleep of exhaustion and relief, 
and the Carmina, with broken rudder, bulwarks 
emashed, and the foss of her‘foretop most, 
drifted helplessly through the fog, the captain 
himeelf not knowing whither. ‘The sun had 
not been seeu for days, aud he was unable to 
take an observation, Meanwhile, he set about 
repairing the steeripg gear, reassuring the pas- 
eepgers, and reorganising some kind of disciptine, 
and regular hours once more; for, during the 
three lact days time and mealtime had been 
totally disregarded. What dic people, who might 
be drowned at any moment, want with dinner ? 

And for three or four days the sea fog con- 
tinued, and nobody realixei how excessively 
dangerous was their position, excepting the cap- 
tain and crew. The passengers, once more in 
calmer weather, were cheerful, ate, drauk, and 
were merry, 

Ouse night, when the sea was comparatively 
emooth, about midnight, Allan was not merely 
awoke, but was actually knocked oud of his 
berth, by @ violent concussion, In an instant he 
realised the position—-they were aground. He 
heard the roaring of breakers, the wild excited 
cries of sailors overhead, and ic two moments 
had flong on his clothes aud opened the- cabio 
door. ‘The scene was indescribable, By the 
light of one dim swing lamp he saw the 
other passengers wildly rushing to and fro, and 
heard the hoarse voice of the captain calling 
all to conte on 
He dashed into his cabin once 


deck at once,’ 


more, seized his watch, purse, a warm pea- | 
| jacket, and was about to take some pzpers and 


Rogamond’s picture, when avother shock and a 
fearful lurch, aud the shrill screaming of women, 


| made him return to the saloon, 


There was Alice Bevan paralysed with terror, 


collapsed and immovable on the fivor, deaf to all | 


her sister's entreaties, Seeing that sbe was 
nearly crazy with fear he took her by the arm, 
raised her up, snatching up a pea-jackst, wrapped 
it round her, and half dragged, half carried her 
on deck. Qace thera, the most frightful scene 
yet his eyes, By the ship's lights he discovered 
that they were lyiug on rocks and with inky 
darkness oll around them, The greateat confu- 
sion prevailed on alt sides-—--men ab outing, women 
tcreaming, and everyone struggling to get uear 
the boats. 

“Women first!” was the order, and Allan 


| eafely, but with great difficulty, placed the two 


Pevan sisters in the long boat, which was shoved 
of full. ‘A shriek from a woman néar him 
caused hip to look round, and there was & 
woman with two children, one’{a hor arms, one 
clivging to her dress, 








“My Johnny, he's not hsre, he has never come 
up from below, Ob, save him! sive him ! some 
you,” she screamed, in a perfect frenzy of 
terror. “I can t go back again with thers,” 

“ Where is hé }” demanded Allan, promptly. 

“In the second-class cabin, le't side as you go 
down ; he was after me——” “A 

Allan waited to‘hear no more; but made his 
way with desperate difficulty am-vg people fight- 
ing their way up, and discovered tha lost’ oy i 
whom his mother had evidently forgotten a 
bunk, sound asleep, As hedragzed him out there 
was another awful lurch,and the ship turned 
right over on her beam ends, upsetting Allan and 
the child in two opposite directions; bitt once 
re he seized him and made his way to the 
deck, 

The ship, lay oven as before stated, on her 
side, and the sea was making &@ comp'ete‘breac! 
over her. To crawl aloug on a neatly perpen- 
dicular slippery wet-deck was 4 task of no’ smal! 
difficulty, and encumbered with a struggling, 
etyixg child iato the bargain. However, Allan 
managed ft, but only wich the greatest, mos) 
dr inte oo nid viet 

A girl, who essayed the same perilous ge 
between the cabin-door and the boat dase Patore 
him was lees fortunate; a tremendous seg broke 
over just as she was half-way across; there was 
a shrill shriek, a flutter of a womrn’s dress, and 
she disappeared into death and darkness.” 

Allan, with the boy clinging now like » limpet 
round his neck, got a seatin # much-crowded 
boat, crowded to the very water's edge, and shoved 


off from the fast breaking-up Carmina. 


All night long they drifted about, not rowing 
more than just to keep the boat from swamping, 
for the chief officer on board believed that they 
were near land, which they would sight at day- 
break. 

And all night these wretched people, cold to 
the bone, wet to the skin, cowered close to- 
gether, and wished for day; and day dawned at 
last, and showed them a high, rocky, bleak look- 
ing island, aboab four miles south, from which 
they had been drifting all night. 

Now they commenced to row towards it with 
renewed energy, and found that’ ite high rocky 
walle were almoat precipitous, but rowing round 
they discovered a place where they could land 
with some trouble ; and beforehand with them, 
ready to give them help, was the crew of the long 
boat, who seemed to have been on the island for 
some time, and had already lit a fire from the 
wreckage, 

When all had once more cet fot on terra jirma, 
and climbed, with many cuts and bruises, to 

he tabis-land, they found that the survivors 
numbered forty-one—including four women and 
one child, the child Allan had rescued. 

The vessel in which was his mother and about 
twenty others had not yet been seen ; the captain, 
too, was missing. The great thing now was to 
get dry ab the fire, to have somethiog to eat, aud 
to see at once about building a tediporary shelter 
for the women. 

A party scrambled down once more to whatre- 
mained of the wreck. She was breaking up 
rapidly ; wreckage floated about in all directions, 
and Allan wisely recommended all that possibly 
could to be secured and dragged up to the sum- 
mit, for if a storm came on every article would be 
dispersed, and, as far ae they could jadge, they 
were oa an absolutely barren island. 

A boat was agaic manned, and various artic'es 
taken in tow, four casks captured with difficulty. 
An arm-chair, a table, some spars and rope, and 2 
beucoop were anieng their harvest ; and the otlier 
boat, manned by four snilors, followed their ex 
ample, and the whole hours of daylight were 
devoted to hardiwork, rowing about after flost- 
ing articles, capturing them, landivg them, and 
dragging thenmt up the cliff, for there was 5 
general (but tnepoken) feeling that in the work of 
ealvage before them was tieir only hope of escap® 
from starvation, 

A kind of tent had been rigged up for the 
womeu under the lee of a big rock, and a kind 
of stew manufactured in a large exapty oil tin, 
which bad been among tho treazure trove. This 
supper thankfully despatched, the cew avd 
passengers lay down on the hard rocky grou=d 
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with no covering but the sky, and, keeping as 
ciose a8 they could to the fire, passed the firat 
aight on what was known afterwards as 
‘6 Srarapbon’s Reef,” 

A stiff gale came on at daybreak, and by the 
time the feeble watery-looking sun had appeared 
not a trade of the unfortunate Carmina remained 
jn sight, Her mast, which had been a kind of 
landmark, had disappeared, and all the w 
blown away to sea; also, to the horror of 
survivors, both their boats, which had been (as 
they thought) carefully secured the previous 
night, Now they were absolutely cut off from 
all the world, alone on this barren island, and 
surrounded by a waste of water, 

The day was spent very busily, In the first 
piace the rock wes explored from end to end. It 
waz about three miles long by a mile ‘acrosa at 
its widest pert; there was luckily abundance of 
water ; but the only other thing to be found 
was quantities of sea-birds, neste and eggs, the 
ganoets themselves being so tame that they 
alighted close to the explorers, never evidently 
having seen s human being io that part of the 
world before, A few of these trusting birds 
were knocked on the head with sticks, and 
brought back to the tent to be put in the “pot.” 
The next piece of work was to erect a long pole 
on the highest part of the island and to tie a 
blanket to it, a3 « signal to any passing ships. 
Blaokets were rare 4nd precious articles, but this 
blankeb was nob grudged, as it might be the 
means of succouring the whole party, 

The captain had been drowned-—washed over- 
board at am early hour after the ship had struck 
—and the second officer had taken place, or 
was about to do so, as a kind of leader or 
governer, but this waa objected to by the sailors 
—a very rough-looking lot—who came forward 
in a body and declared “that there was no 
quarter-deck on the island; every man was 
alike now, one as good as another; that they 
must share and share the same, and that the 
chap to settle disputes, divide rations, tell off 
watches to be kept at the flagstaff was their 
chum ‘ Black Jack.’ ” 

And Black Jack, s long-bodied, long-armed 
black- bearded man, was duly elected governor of 
the. island ; and every one sep to work, to drag 
up spars and planks, and sail and cordage, to 
build themeelyes-some kind. of» shelter. The 
carpenter’s: tool chest was among the salvage— 
that and # cask.of rum, a cask of salt pork; two 
casks of biscuits, a barrel of damaged flour, a 
case of wine, two or three mattrasses, found 
doating, a box of candles, and some other emall 
articles, 

The first thing at which they all laboured was 
a shed for the four women, This was completed 
in two days, with a window, door and chimaey, 

The next building’ was a “ castle,” as it was 

called, for Black Jack, and a storage’ for the pro- 
visions, and after thia everyone was ‘abt liberty 
to build for themselves, Allan ands youtg 
mechanic nated Farren agreed to chum together, 
and knocked up a hub that was at ‘least ‘water- 
proof; and they had besides the charge of thie 
boy Johnny—at least Allan had—for he refused 
altogether to go and live with the women in their’ 
shanty. He was @ delicate, skinny-looking little 
tellow, of about six years old ; and Allan, who 
was quite unaccustomed to children, was at his 
wits end whatto'do with him. However, love 
begets love ; the child clang to him as he had on 
the wreck, and could not endure him out of his 
sight. He rigged up a kind of cot with planks, 
and made it-quite comfortable with s mattress of 
moss and sailscloth;*and he and Farren carved 
toys of a rude ‘deseription, which amused their 
‘ivy fellow-inmate by the hour, 
_ The living was' of a very meagre kind ; salt 
jutk and its in small quantities andva 
modicum of’ rum, which the ‘young aren 
exchanged for biscuits aud flour for the child, 

‘arren was quite born cook, and concocted 
all kinda of odd but unsavoury messes from, as it 
were, nothing—-gannets’ eggs,'a kind of sea- weed, 
tour, and # little junk, alld wi 
_ ‘They would take itin turn:to spend the m 
ing collecting: firewood, and killing gaunete 4 
—~the gathered round their meagre: 
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—for a quantity of tobacco had been washed 
ashore, and was caref kept and doled out 
_ with scrupulous justice by Biack Jack him- 


One day was the fac-simile of another. Hours 
ged like and days like weeks, and no 
sign of re’ no sign of a sail. 
To Allan delay was maddening, though he 
— his feelings and kept his thoughts to him- 


“What was the use of burdening another 
fellow with his griefs,” he said to himself, and he 
tried to be cheery and hopefu! with Farren, to 









teli Johuny sb and amuse him by the hour, 
and to také an active: in every undertaking 
for the public’ ates 


In faeb, he bs ‘most popular with all, from 
Black Jack himself down to little Johnny ; and, 
needless to say, his handsome face went a long 
hos ape the women, who were always pleased to 

a visit from Gordon and the little gfer 
}: Ss HL ¥@ 





Allan sometimes took him over to. 
-his clothes men and 
women’s voices faces were 
wretched ttle castaway child, "hee . 

Of all the women Alice Bevan wis ever t 
readiest with her needle and thread, had al, 
some little story or dainty worsel'with which 
secure & long visit fromi Jobwny, but it wi 
Jobnny’s society she prided so much as 
friend's, * 





Black Jack's Castle, conducted by 4 miasion 


who had been on his way to New Sealand ; and’ 
every Sunday, after service, Alice Beyan contrived ‘fix 


to take a walk down the island,’ -in- 
with Johnny, and, of course; acc: ied by |* 
Johnny’s patron, who got: fark ward to |. 


have walks and to appreciate them, more per- 
haps than Rosamond would have fancied, not 
that she need have been jealous in the very 
faintest degree. It was because of her he liked 
to walk and talk with this young woman. 

To.his etarying imagination she bad a slight 
resemblance to her-—in her height, ia a certain 
turn of her head, and in her eyes, which was pre- 
posterous to anyone but a forloru prisoner like 
hinaself, far away from humanity’s reach, tetting 
his mind dwel! hour after hour om onevidea, 

- Often af wight, whencall were asleep—when 
Fatren was ‘not merely asicep but snoring, aud 
Johnny curled-up in ‘his*cobd like a dog—he 
would go oud alone and pace’ the island likea 
madman, 

“ What would Rosamond think ail this time ¢ 
Would she believe him faithless or dead?" He 
would’ stand with his ‘hands clenched looking op 
the stars; which seemed nearer and brighter than 
in our own: Northern clinies, and telling himeelf 
that ia vauother quarter of the globe those very 
atacs were overhead, that self-same slim young 
moon was shining dowu on her that was casting 
its beams on him, that the same light shone on 
both, and that yet they were thousands of milea 
apart, and probably separated for ever. 

Would he ever leave the island { he asked him- 
self, frantically ;'or would he be buried in a no me- 
less grave on this bleak rock in mid-ocean, like the 
sailor who had died last week, and thus pass out 
of Rosdmond’s life ‘for ever ? 

Why had he been born to end his days like 
this f be demanded, fiercely. “What good to him 
were youth, brains, aod energy ? 

What good’ the brilliant possibility that his 
solicitors had once ‘hinted at--that a day might 
come when he, Allan Gordon, the bard-workin 
e , would be s peer of;the realm / re 

¢ was s dim prospect, an off chance, bat stil! 
it wawa chance,a chance he thought of now with 
a strange emile thatibordered on a sneer, 

He would barter all he possessed—he might 
easily do» that, he ‘eaid t himself, ironically, 
fornow he owned vothing beyond his clothes but 
hisxwdteh; velaap knife, gud pipe+-he would give 
ten years of hia life to see her for ten minutes, 
and tell her of hisfate, »« , pod 

No one wouldirecoghise the distracted Allan of 
these lonely midvigtio wandering in che cheerful, ' 
P active, ever-buay Allan of everyday life. He was 
the mainstay of many;‘and this he knew, and 





fare and enjoyed their onlypleasure, & saroke 


did sibhe could: to maintain a dic he waw far 





They had now been six monthe on the island, 
and not seen one sai], and chill despair, like chil! 
winter, was creeping in apace, 

One of the women had died and been laid in 
the hollow under the rock beside the sailor, and 
the three survivors were what Black Jack called 
tremendously down on their luck,” and every- 
one could see that the one with the black 
eyes was head vver ears in love with young 
Gordon, 

Everyone did see it ‘plainiy except young 
Gordon himself. He attributed her eagerness 
for his society, her excuses for sendiog for him 
when auy repairs to the hut were required, her 
invitations to tea (for the women had tea), her 
constant waylaying of him, entirely to her 
interest in little Johnny, whe was very weakly 
and delicate, and often spent whole days in his 
bunk, and on these occasions Alice would offer to 
come and sit beside him and amuse him by ths 
hour; but, as a rule, most of her time was 
taken up in talking to Allan, who was much 
















4 gcoupied now in makinga kiudof rude fishing tackle 
‘4 thd nets, as provisiont: were daily becoming 
» }soarcer and scarcer, ‘ 


othe missionary had soutided Allan on the 


i }@ubject of the youngest Miss Bevau, and the 
bj sider sister had » 


Every Sunday a kind of service was held in} 


lain pokem ‘tovthim »' last quite 
y. Pe " * 





Oae evening she came talone sad paid him 
a visit, knowing him to be by himeelf. 

Johnny was sy was on watch, and 
Allan was rag ito make a net by the 
Very feeble light of a” fed with oil] made 
from gaunets' skins, / 

ifs Miter some  desa conversation Miss 
Pled up to (lie topic in her mind, as she 

Potiehed over the fire and spread her hands near 

the blaze. 


“ You are very snug here ; you and !arren are 
handier than most; you make seats, and cota, 
and shelves—-far better off than us poor women, I 
sometimes think we shall be here forlife. Isn’t 
it frightful?” 

To this suggestion Allan made no reply—only 
the reply of silence, which is supposed to give con- 
sent, and she proceeded, — 

“One may as well‘ make the’ best ’ of- such 
life’'as' ‘we havey’and moake the most of one’s 
time.” 

Yes, certainly,” returned’ Alisa’ with ' al 
the spirit he could’ muster. “ Never’ say © die, 
hope for the best--it’s:'a long lane that has no 
turning.” © te ‘ ; 

“You and Alice seem very good’friends, She 
owes you hev'life,” “« » if caw 

“ Very gocthfrienfsof course we are!” he 
assented, cheerfally; > ° 

“ And what I came over to say was this”-~ 
Allan ‘raived his ‘eyes and surveyed hit visitor 
critically ; something tw the tone: of her voice 
startled hims little-—* thar, if you like to marry 
her you may, “You and she can be married by 
Mc. Smith all ‘correct, and ‘can live here quite 
snug: We may be ‘om the island for years ; and 
what's the’ use of waiting on and keeping two 
loving hearts apart?" 

In this stralght?seward manuver did: Mies 
Bevah senior bring hier sister's suitor, ax she con- 
sidered him, tothe point. Miss Bevan was nov 
a lady; needless to way, and had/no delicacy ow 
the subject. 

Allan Gordon wata sniart young fellow sud a 
gentleman, and Alicenever loft her alone about 
hiog, ‘from morning ‘till night, eo this was the 
result. 
| Allan gazed at his'companion for come seconds 
in blank incredulity: Was the woman out of her 
senses t or wasshe joking f No, she appeared to 
be quite in earnest wad sane, 

‘* Miss Bevan,” he said, gravely; surveying 

t heresger ard expectant face, ‘you are making 
4 mistake, {am not your sister's suitor, 1 have 
never made love to her in’ my.tife.” 

"You have, you have!” she interrupted; 
angrily ; “couing over with the child, walking 
her out, making her boxes aud stools.” 

* Aud whet of that? Do you cali that. love- 
fmakivg? I call it, and 20 would eveny one, 
» comamon, ordinary sivility!to an untortuntite like 

myself dact/ du this rock in the middle ofthe 





ocean, - I have always gouo to your but by lavi- 
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ALLAN SBIZED THE CHILD AND MADE HIS WAY DOWN THE SLIPPERY DECK. 


tatlon—never otherwise, Your sister is no more 
to me than you are, and I am sure she will tell 
you ao herself,” (This was not what Mise Alice 
had impressed upon her elder.) “To show you 
how utterly mistaken you are, and how, living 
here with a life of emptiness, you got wrong 
ideas into your head, and no wonder, I will tell | 
you that [ama married man, and have a wife | 
(God bless her !) in England at this moment.” | 

“A wife! married !—~you!” ejaculated Miss | 
Bevan, in a tone of consternation. ‘ Weli, I 
declare! You might have said so before.” 

Why’ Iseeno reason for discussing one’s 
private aud surely starving creatures, 
barely keeping soul and body together, like us, 
have no time nor wish for thinking of such 
things as marrying and giving in marriage. 

*'} don't believe you are married one bit,” said 
his companion, decisively, now surveying him 
with her chinin her hand, “It'sa put off, and 
anexcuse. You don’t look married.” 

“Well, then, I'l) show you her photo. ‘Will 
that content you!” said Allan, with a smile, en- | 
deavouring to make ibe best of this very un 
pleasant situation. “Here,” he utinued, 
drawing forth a large gold locket, ‘is a picture 
of Mrs. Gordon,” opening it, and laying it in 
Miss Levan’e skinny hand, and with an air of 
auch pride and affection that it carried conviction 
to tha’ person's small, stony heart, 

She bent down to the fre, and, holding it to 
the blawe, gazed ab it for fully five minutes before 
ahe spoke, and then ehe said crossly, and witha 
hind of eniff,— 

“Why, she’s only a girl) 
sixteen.” 

“She fs more than that,” returned Allan, 
elvilly. P) 

“How came she ever to let you away from 
her #” 

“T bad to come; it could not be helped,” 
with o elgh. 

Miss Bevan, who at first, had had visions of 
dropping the picture into the heart of the flames, 


affairs ; 


She looks about 





was melted by the lovely, guilelese face in her 


hand-—a face so young and yet so sad, it seemed 
to her, and glancing up she saw a yet sadder face 
bent on the fire~—the face of this girl’s husband ; 
and she herself, who had come, as it were, to 
curse, Went away blessing, in her own fashion, 
thie unfortunate young couple—so young, 80 
handsome, aud separated for life | 

Tois girl in the picture was a lady, was of 
a different typeto her buxom Alice, might be a 
countess by her looks, but there was something 
in her expression that drew her towards her 
irresistibly—~a kind of watching, waiting look. 

Aye, she might watch and she might wait for 
years and years, but ft was not likely that she 
would ever set eyes on him for whom she was 
looking. 

Miss Hayan raised herself ap at last, and 
handed back the locket, saying,— 

"Well, J can’t help being sorry for you and 
ber. !'ll tell Alice, and we will think no more 
about it, t’s not likely you’d have room for 
another in your mind beside her,’ pointing to 
the treasure in his hand; “and now I'll be 
going.” 

Over the scene, when she reached her own 
cabin, and related the history of the locket to 
her sister, we drop a veil, and for many days and 
many Sundays Allan gave the abode of the 
Misses Bevan, as the sailors remarked, “1s wide 
berth,” though he helped as assiduously as ever 
to kill gannets, gather moss, and eggs, and sea- 
weed for their benefit, and it was generally 
lieved by the circle on the island that the young 
woman with the black hair and big eyes wae 
rather touched in the top ee wanted some 
rigging,” and so she did, and was partly the 
secret of her extraordinary and persistent infatu- 
ation for Allan, 

The winter came on, and the whole island was 
buried in snow. The hardships of the survivors 
of the Carmina were awful. for their fore- 
thought in saying some junk and bi for this 
ago ang must have starved, 

There y lived week after week, 
stirring from their smoky little cabins . 





ing and crouching over their handful of fire; 
and scarcely having the evergy to keep them- 
selves alive. 

Only that the tea and tobacco still held out 
they would have wished themselves dead twenty 
times a day ; as it was, they were now several 
long months side by side under the rock in the 
hollow, 

(Zo be continued.) 








Inpugtry is essentially social. No man can 
improve either hiraself or his neighbour without 
neighbourly help, and to better the world is to 
set the world to work together. Every useful 
invention has been carried out and perfected by 
the co-operation of many minds, or by the suc- 
cessive application: of varied genius to the same 
object age after age. The mechanic must aid 
the philosopher, or he must stand still in his 
demonstrations ; and the philosopher wust aid 
the mechanic, or he will work and work without 
wisdom, The astronomer needs the telescope, 
and the chemist his material and apparatus, The 
sciences hang on the arts and the arte on the 
sciencea, 

Smart Sunrrises—The resource developed by 
the daily encounter with small surpriees differs 
only in degree frou. those vast expedients which 
genius is sometimes permitted to exhibit on & 
grander stage. But even the moet insignificant 
break in the routine of ordinary life is often 
sufficient to point out the man to whom ft may 
be given to mould events into stepping-stones. 
It seeme almost impossible for half-a-dozen 
persous to make even a few weeks’ tour io 
company without one of their number uncon- 
sciously coming to the front and being fovested 
with a tacit leadership by his friends, He may 
not, perhaps, have been over the ground before ; 
and yet such is the natural aptitude for dealing 
with new or shifting clreumstancen that this 
faculty is felt to be worth more than the ex- 
perience of ali the others, 
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“1 AM HERE TO DEMAND THE PRESENT ADDRESS OF MY GREAT-NIECE, DORIS WEST,” SAID MISS HILTON, GRAVELY. 


A GREY DAWN. 


—0i— 
CHAPTER XXL 


LAWYERS are supposed to be tical and un- 
romantic, and certainly Mr. Burleigh was vot less 
business-like than the generality of his profession, 
He was accounted a shrewd, clever man, who 
read human nature well, and whom it was hard 
todecsive, But, like many another such character, 
James Burleigh had a soft corner in his heart, 
andin his case if was reserved for those he had 
kuown in his youth, and who had been kind to 
him when fortune was not so smiling as it was at 
present, 

The successful solicitor never forgot that he 
owed his start in life to the father of Mrs, Mere- 
dith and poor Marjory Ward. An old bachelor 
now, it was whie he would gladly have 
rivalled the Scoteh surgeon in the affections of 
pretty Mary Ki ; anyway, he had for her 
and cs sister a frien ship greater than for any 
one else, 

_ He confessed to Mrs, Edward Ward before her 
death that David Meredith was worthy even of 
Mary, and he promised hie old love’s sister never 
to love sight of her daughter. 

in the press of business-life he had little time 
~ visi Pre Ae oo etl yond 
come; but he managed to see ys ge 
anc bis wife before they left England, re- 
peated his promise that while he lived Marjory 
should never want friend. 

Au old bachelor, it was difficult for him to do 
much for his ward, He was not on very good 
terms with her father sincehe had had to oppose 
the Mojor’s request that his dead wife’s fortune 
Should be removed frora Its present safe invest- 
meni to one paying higher {nterest. 

After that correspondence between Edward 
Ward and Mr, Burleigh was decidedly strained, 
snd dwindled down at last to a few busines 
lines enciosing—or acknowledging—a cheque, 

Mr, Burleigh had been obliged to go into the 





country on urgent busicess, which kept him two 
days from his office. When he went to the Temple 
the following morning he found among the pile of 
letters awaiting him Marjory Ward’s appeal for 
help, and a full and particular account of the 
position of affaira—so far as he could gather 
them-—from Dr. Lyle. 

Mr. Burleigh waxed furious as he read these 
letters, His action was prompt and decided, 
He unlocked a small tin box, and took from it 
the marriage settlement under which he became 
trustee of Mrs, Ward’s property. He ran his 
finger rapidly over the deed until he came to 
the following clause :—- 

“ And supposing the said Edward Ward to sur- 
vive the said Marjory, his wife, the trustee shall 
pay the interest of the said five thousand pounds 
to him half-yearly to make a home for the child 
or children of the marriege until such time as 
the eldest attains the age of twenty-five, when he 
or she shall come into full possession of the prin- 
cipal, And if the said Edward Ward shall mbrry 
again, or shall reside (by reason of his profession) 
abroad, and it shall seem to the before-mentioned 
James Burleigh desirable to forma separate home 
for the child or children of the marriage, the said 
James Burleigh shall have power to deduct the 
expense of such home from the interest of the 
ey before handing it over to the said Edward 

“T don’t think anything can be plainer than 
that,” sald Mr, Burleigh, with a sigh of relief. 
“ Tt’s strange that no one who cared for Marjory 
trusted her husband. Well, Major Ward, I 
rather think I’ve a little surprise store for 

ou.” 

He caught the two o’clock train from Victoris, 
and was at Erleston soon after five. He drove 


straight to Dr. Lyle’s, and, having bad the fore- 
thought to telegraph the time of visit, found 
the old man at 


“Twas ont of town. Only got your letter to- 
day, and that poor child’s note ab the eame time, 
Between ourselves I never liked Ward ; but I 
didn’t think he was quite such a wretch.” 


“ Of courage we have no proof,” said Dr. Lyle, 
sadly; “but two days ago this letter was picked 
up by a friend of poor Marjory’s. Miss Hilton 
had called to see her, and been told she was ill. 
The letter was enclosed in an ivory egg, and fell 


the lodge; both she and I can swear to its being 
in Marjory Ward’s writing.” 

"They must have locked her up the very night 
she wrote to me,” aaid Burleigh, gravely. ‘‘ Now, 
doctor, I am going to Riverside, aud [ shall want 
you to accompany me ; but there’s one point 
we ought tosettle first. When we get this poor 
child out of her stepmother’s clutches where are 
we to take her to? I need not say I would ask her 
to be my guest, only I live in chambers, and am 
& bachelor.” 

“Mr. Hilton, of Maybank—Lord Rossiter’s 
agent—is willing to recelve Marjory ab once, 
do nob like the man, though I believe his wife to 
be one of the nicest women going. Hilton is 


a rich old aunt, but as it is thix lady who desires 
Marjory to go to Maybank there is little doubt 
she would have every attention there, while she 
is Tor attached to Mrs. Hilton.” 

“ What has become of the other girl?” 

“ Doria West ? nobody knows ; she disappeared 
from Riverside during the absence of the Major 
aad Marjory.” 

“I despise Ward as much as you can do, Mr, 
Burleigh; but I must confeas he {sin an awfu! 
hole ; he’s speculated ly, and the bubble’s 
burst, He'll be ruined if he does not pay five 
hundred pounds in a few days, and he has 
nothing left in the world but his half-pay which 
is not much for a man encumbered witfi an ex- 
travagant wife and efx little children.” 

- you go with me to Riverside now? [I 
took the ution to keep the fy I came in.” 

“Certainly.” Dr. Lyle looked rather em- 
barrassed. ‘“* You may think it strange, but Mies 
Hilton was so auxious to be of the party that I 
promised to mention her desire to you. She is 
waltiag fn my drawing-room for your decision.” 





at Miss Hilton’s feet as she was walking back to: 


supposed to be very much under the influence of - 
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“] certainly thiak a young ledy very much 
ou5 of place, 

“ Ob, it ie nob Marjory’s friewd, bud her aunt. 
Miss Hilton must ba nearly seventy, and looks 
more ; she declares that she haz business of her 
owa with Major Ward, and that it will be 
pleasanter for Marjory to leave Riverside with 
one of her one aex.” 

“There is something In that,” admitted the 
lawyer; ‘but I will leave the dosision t¢ you, 
doctor. I am quiteio your bands.” 

Judith Hilton locked like some wicked old 
fairy whea.ahs was introduced to Mr, Burleigh. 
Tus richness of her attire, the réemaige of har 
striking beauty, were quite uolike auything the 
iawyer had expected, 

“T chan’r be in your way,” she told him curtly, 
“and I've very particular business with Edward 
Ward. Tam getting an old woman, aud [ don’t 
care to tackle him by myself, bab with two sueh 
doughty knights I shall feel secure.” ot 

it was vot a long drive to Riverside, bud tig 
had gone on since Mr. Burleigh loft the wang, } 
and ao ib happened that the dinner-bell was 
ringing through the house when Dz. 
knocked at the Major’s doorand aeked for 
Ward. 

‘She is too ill to see anyone,” was the ser- 
vant's reply, “and my master and mistress are 
: . * ” 
just going in to dinuer. *, 

Tell Major Ward that'T must see bin at 
ones, said the lawyer, iu aperemptory mantige. 
“ Say that [am hers in answer to a note 
my ward, his daughter, and that I refuse todeg@ 
the house until Z am satisfied as to her welfage,” 

The servant, much impressed, retroabil 
carry Mr. Burleigh’s card to his master j/ When. 
he came back 46 was to lead the way to the 
drawing-room. : 


ve ae 
Major Ward started whenmhe saw Turleligh’e | 


companions, 

“T understood thie was a business visit of a 
# private nature,” said the Major, coldly, as he 
atared contemptuously at the intruders. 

“So itis,” replicl James Burleigh. “Ihave 
brought Dr. Lyle with me because it was he 
who wrote to tell me your daughter was actually 

prisoner in her own house; this lady,” he 


«urnedto Aunt Judith, “is here on business of | 


her own,’ 

Which I may as well state now to save 
trouble,” ssid Mias Hilton, gravely. “I am 
here to demand the present address of my great 
aalece, Doris West,” 

* Marjory wrote to me,” went on the lawyer, 
“thatehe was desperately auhappy here, that 
gou and your present wife made her life a misery 
to her, She asked me as her mother’s friend 
whether some other home could not be provided 
for her without making her dependent on 
charity, 

* After she posted this letter I Rud you shut 
her up in a distant part of the house, in order 
that you might write to Geoffrey Fairfax in her 
nams aod .denand money ;.a.more iniquitous, 
dastardly scheme I never heard of; but it will 
not succeed. If you refuse me an foterview with 
my ward.I shall go to the nearest magistrate 
and get a warrand tc search the house, alleging 
he ia detained against her will.” 

“ Marjory is ill in bed,” said Mre. Ward, 
“ you cannot possibly intrude upon her,” 

“Dr. Lyle has a right to enter any sick room,” 
#aid Mr. Burleigh, “without offending the 
atrictest disciple, of Mrs. Grundy; if you will 
let jam wee Marjory I shall be content to abide 
&y lis repord.” 

Mias Hilton chimed in, 

“ We know things are as we say.. We have it 
qa your daughter’s own handwriting, You Jittle 
éhought when you refused Judith admission tere 
ov Tuesday that on her way home she picked up 
a letter which ‘her friend threw out from au 
upper window ; a letter which revea'ed all your 
wickedness,” 

** Really,” said Mrs, Ward, bitterly, “I don’t 
care to be ineulted by this very. extraordinary 
woman in my,own house, Will you order her out 
of it, Edward, or shall I ring for the, servantd ‘to 
remove her {” 

“You had better hear all I-have to say firet,” 
replied the old maid, shrewdly, “Your hus- 


, 


band will be a bankrupt very soon unless he can 
raise a certain sum of money. You had better 
not send away the only person likely to give it 
him. Por the rest, madam, it is not your house, 
but Marjory’s |” 

“Edward, protech me!” cried his wife, 
“Why do you stand there and iet me be in- 
sulted?” 

But he made no answer. He stood there 
looking like the craven coward he was. 

“Time ds going on,” remarked Mr. Burleigh ; 
“you must make your choice, Major Ward. 


magistrate |” 

© turned to his wife, 

“Te Marjory in bed?” 

“Noy but it ie impossible stranger should 
see her—quite impossible!” 

“Then I will go to the magistrate,” said Mr. 
Burleigh, rising: , 

“De, Lyle can upstairs,” said Mea, Wi 
grudgingly; “perhaps you will take his wo: 
that Marjory fs really too ill to see yay.” 

Dr. Lyle followed her out of the zoom after 
exchanging @ymeaniog glance with the lawyer. 
Old Miss Hi moved her chair #9 that she 
wax exactly opposite to the Major.” 

“What ave you done with Doris ” 

"Ibis no busiasse of yours,” he sald, savagely; 
“site bes left M@rlestony, and I know nothing 
about Ger.” * 

The old maid looked at him with o strange 
mixteite of anfigeetty and contempt. 

“Dae you |K@ew who I am!” she asked, 
nae } 
Rossiter’pagent;aad try to keep the poor fellow 
Guder your thunth forthe sake of the little bit 
of mo Wy may have to leave.’’ 
if Lt t@ nob so yery little,” she returned, quietly, 
MY tionep tits doubled and trebled itself in the 
las» thirty years, and Lam what people call a 
millionaire.” 

“TI don’t care,” said Ward, bitterly; “it’s 
nothing to me!” 

“ Nothing,” she agreed. “But it is in your 
| power to do mea service,” she returned, coolly. 
“T happen to know you are in desperate need of 
ready money, and I will pay you handsomely, 
Listen, Major Ward. I have other relations 
besides the family ab Maybank. What would 
j You cay if you heard that Doris West was my 
| great-nieca #" 

“That it was a pity you didn’t pay for her 
| support, instead of leaving her a. burden on 
i me,” | 

“Tt was a pity I did, not discover her where- 
| abouts sooner,’ sald Miss Hilton, with digaity, 

“ But the child has never been s burden ou you; 
your late wife’s money, not yours, paid for Dorla’s 
support. But I am a proud woman, Major Ward, 
and I do not like to be under even the shadow of 
an obligation to you. Iam willing to pay—say 
fifty pounds, for each year that Doris West was 
& member of your family. The love given her 
by your dead wife and your living daughter no 
monsy could repay; but the pecuniary portion 
of the debt will be well recompensed by the sum 
Lhavguamed. Twenty-one years at fifty pounds 
“comes to # thousand and fifty, I think.” 

She took a roll of bank-notes from a small 
reticule, but did uot attempt to hand them to 
the expectant Major. ; 

"We will seutle the other matter first,” she 
said, quietly ; “ give me the girl’s addreas,’’ 

**T don’t know it.” 

Then tell me what was the last thing you 
heard of her. I know there bave been. letters 
.from her since she left,’’ 

“There were several letters to at Se OF said 
the Major, intent on winning that roll‘of bank- 
notes, “whick we burnt.unread 3 then a man, 
called Gordon, wrote and tel? me he married 
Doris two days after she left here. Hea sent the 
certificate of the marriage, and said he was a 
doctor practising at Clapham.” ooh 

“T should like to have that certificate,” - 





Any}: 
I to see Marjory, or shall I go to the nearest Pa 


nts Rt ty 
@ar, yes, « You ars the aunt of Lord’ ]* 


With one accord Miss Hiltoa and James Burieiz) 
rushed out {n time to see Dr. Lyle standing ai 
the front-door with a little figure in his arms 
almost hidden by shawls. 

“ Oaly just in time,” was his verdict given (. 
the lawyer. ‘' Major Ward,” and he spoke with 
a bitterness quite unlike his usual kindly manner, 
ag (pou or yours need. medical aid in future you 
will kindly seek it ». [shall never enter 

remain its master,” 
notes towarda the 
who had conte to 
their unconscious 


“a tad: " 
Mi Miss Judith, quickly, “ is 


+) 0 

“She's quite «unconscious. I. should say 
they've worried her nearly into a brain fever, 
There was nothing for is but to carry her off 
bodily; she. mustn’t come to herself in the place 
n@ has been-a prisoner. Miss Hiltoa, are 
will be welcome at May ” 
} .My nephew has gone to London 
§,0n business for Lord Rossiter. 
nie. to all helpless girls, and 
‘aa her daughter's friend will have 

eit batieaantometnes easaai 


; ,it your father wishes to give 
we may be unable to protect 


) He won't,” said Judith. “Aunt Judy hes 
jory’s champion.” 

¢ so much trouble 
‘about anyone before,” said Mrs, Hilton, won- 


She stood in the hall with Judy wher the fly 
drove up, and herself showed the doctor wheres 
to carry his burden. Old Miss Hilton seized on 
the opportunity to draw Judy into the drawing- 
room for a word apart. ; 

“Judy, I made Major Ward tell me all he 
knows of Doris West, and I have repaid him all he 
spent on her, Very soon J shall go to London, 
and try to find her. My dear, I want this to be 
kept from your-mother, I ouly told the Major 
I had other relations than the at Maybank, 
and Doris was one of them. If I find her I can 
introduce myself to her and her husband as an 
old aunt, and claim.to.provide for her ; but your 
mother ic a very proud woman, ib would make 
her wretched to kuow that Doris is her hasband’s 
eldest child, For her sake we must keep the 
secret,” 

“Shall you tell my father?” ; 

*T don’t know. LI shall be guided by circum- 
stances, but I think not, He might blurt out 
the truth to his wife sometime when he was out 
of temper, and my dear, after all the past, Doris 
could have no love for him. I think it woult be 
better for us all if she believed him dead.” 

Aunt Judith and Mra, Hilton had nob been 20 
cordial for years as they became over Marjory's 
sick bed, Dr, Lyle gave it as his opinion that 
she was stunned by trouble, that.a day or two 
of perfect reat would enable her mind to recover 
its balance, Ab present they could do nothing 
‘but keep her perfectly quiet, and wait 4s 
patiently as they could til her consciouances 
returned... 

Mr. Burleigh was to be the doctor's guest that 
night, and while they were peirray all that 
had ha ed the doctor asked suddenly. 5 

eu jmp suppose family at Ma ie will 
have.any further trouble from Major 
his wife.” a 

“YT ¢thigk uot, Miss Hilton’s bank notes will 
relieve the Major's immediate need, and his role 
will be more to try that the painful scene should 
be forgotten.” 

"T intend to write to him from London that one 
ball of the income from the trust money will now 
be paid directly to bis daughter. I fancy for 
many reasons be will find if convenient to leave 
this neighbourhood.” 


‘ard and 





“Tbarnt it. You will be able*to"traca the 
man, There can’t be two doctors of the name of 
| Gordon practising at Claphani.” ny 

There was no time for mors. The cound of 
a heavy footfall in the hall disturbed them, 





* opie sepoaay of ‘this affair is ennai © ae! 
about, and atda até very unpopu' * 
Their treatment of Dotts Weak cauined little shoes 
of a seanda,” 

Mr, Burleigh smiled, © 
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«Tt strikes me the beat thing would be for 
Mr, Bairfax to] ade to garry out'the 
provisions of his step-father’s will. Afrer all she 
must always be in a “te Yonely position until 
sbe marries, and though Ihave never seen him 
[ hear nothing but good of hia.” ; 

“He's ohe of the nicest young fellows I ever 
met,” said Dr. Lyle, ‘and he seemed to“admire 
Marjory immensely, The wonder was to me he 
went away aud left her at the mercy of Mra, 
Ward.” Lee wt! 

“Well, he'll soon’ be here now. °° He ‘must 
have got your m by Wednesday morning 
it he's anywhere in Europe, 1 should almost 
ave thought he'd Nave wired in reply. "> 


Mr. Burleigh returned to’ London the next’ 


day, leaving Marjory Ward in the'beginniog of 
bad attack of brain fever. He was kept informed’ 
of her progress by daily bulletins ¢ but wrange 


of all to the’friends who loved “her was the'fact*} | 


that Geoffrey Fairfax neither came tiot ‘wrote. 
Wired to on the subject, the housekeeper at 
Alfreton declared she had sent’the medsage*on 
to her master at once; that ‘his leggage ' had 
ince arrived at the Towers, but of binieslf she 
had heard nothing whatever. 19 
Tt was mystery on mystery, and’ those who 


watched by Marjory dreaded the moment when! 


she should Yecover consciousness and ask if ¢ta0f- 
trey had come to her, 


CHAPTER XXiL 


Tas tine had’ passed on since Doris Gordon 
left her home, #ud oof the slightest trace had 
been found of her. 

In vain James: Tindall exerte? his wtmoab skill ; 
in vain he tried every means ‘he could think’ of 


to trace his friend's wife: Young Mra, Gordow: 


acemed to have vanished like'a shadow. : 

"She can’t be dead," said poor Andrew, sadly; 
“she was such a gentile, tender-hearted creature. 
I don’t believe she could have‘died without eend- 
iug for me ‘to say good-bye ;-and, Tindall; I fee! 
that [shoulda kuow somehow “if she~-were really 
dead. No; my darling is slive somewhere ; ia 
hardship and poverty, no dowbt, but ‘still alive, 
and some day she'll come back to me.” 

Vindati himself was far- from sharing this 
cheerful preseniiment: his own ‘idea was that 
Doris had found life all too hard a struggle; 
either she had succumbed to weakness or priva- 
tion, or, in spite of that elause in her farewell 
letter, despair had driven her to end her 
existenca, 

Bub he never said a word of this to Andrew ; 
he never tried to deprive the poor fellow of hia 
hope, and epent @ great deal of time and thought 
in devieing a plan ‘by which all scandal might be 


averted from the young mistress of Cedar Lodge,” 


so that is would be possible, once found, for her 
oo return home withou? setting a hundred mali- 
clous tongues wagging, 

By hie advice Dr. Gordon got rid of his present 
acrvants, and engaged a superior housekeeper, 
Wich & young girl for rough work ; to the former 
he explained that his wife-was «broad in attend- 
ance on an iuvalid relatives that ber returo 
depended entirely on the latter's ‘health ; she 
might be home in a few weeks, or have to sxend 
several months away. . 

Vo his frieuds and acquaintance he told exactly 
the same story; and though most of them 
velieved, there was more or jesé ‘of an estrange- 
ment between the Gordons for which they blamed 
Agues, not @ creature suspected that Doris had 
left her husband's home, like « thief in the 
aight, and he had not the least idea where to 

nd her, i 

Agaes had duly departed to her Aunt Susan’s 
and thither Andrew devpatched all the furniture 
she claimed as her own, ‘Then, with « sort’ of 
longing that Doris 
homelike, be turned in 4 ‘painter’ and paper: 


hanger, and had the four rooms most used by’ 
bis wife transformed ‘almost’ past tecognt icity’ | 


Pretty French » paint of a fresh and‘ delf-: 
caie tint made rooms Teck as large “again, 
And fifty pounds devoted to” their furnishi 
Wrought wonders. Andrew took them 


ht find her home more’ 


delight ; abe had: loved pretty things so dearly ; 
and, poor little thing, so few of them had fallen 
to her share at Gedar Lodge, 

It was one of life’wironies that Andrew,.who, 
while his wife was with him, esemed never. to 
have any tinte for her, should miss her tertibly, 
Lt was another irony that Agnes, who had. made 
Doris:imiserable, should; be gone, now tht Doris 
could-mo longer profit by herabsence, 

When: young Mrs. Gordon had been absent 
three months Agnes, with wonderful generosity, 
} offered to “ forgive” her brother 2nd return to 

her post as his housekeeper, .Andrew declined 
the proposal curtly; his wife would be home 


goonp and he required no one else, 

Agnes little ad that he bad no idea whore 
Dorie was, ofthat he only wrote what be 
ho “5! 


ne did not find life at Atrab) Susan's as 
plestdnt as could be desired. The old woman 
was a miser of the worst type; she cared for 
hothing but gold ; and not only balf-starved 'tier- 
selfto amass it; but kept her household on such 
short commons that-Agaesoften had to eke ot 


‘| the: miserable meals; by: food purchased iready- 


cooked out! of her-own; funds ; but Miss Gordon 
geve no sigorof leaving beraunt,' The'old woman 
really liked: her aswell as.ehke liked anyoue;-and 
then as the doctor bad saidshe could not live a 
ear; it: was worth while, surely, ‘to suffice: a 
le discomfort’ rather than loge-the chauce of 
being Aunt Susan’e:heiress, * 

So Agnes thought at first; but at last the dis- 
comfort of the life began to: teil on her, and she 
made the propozal to her brother. 

It was not iong after Andrew had declined his 
sister’s offer to return to hicx that he received 
frou her the news of theiraunt’s death. Agnes 
wrote in:a jubilant. strain which jarred on her 
brother’s more sensitive feelings.’ . 

“Itreally is surprising,” she wrote, “ poor 
aunt lasted so , and u6-.one who knew ‘the 
sort of life she tould.regret her death She 
genb forta lawyer the week: befdfe she died and 
madécher | willi: "Thera cans be no doubt that £ 
shall take everything: Teun thousand pounds 
will bring in a nice little dneome, and {i shall be 
quite'a rich woman; » (0! course you will come to 
the fuderal Andrew, and ‘for old -titae’s sske you 
will rejoice ab my good fortune.” 

He hated the idea of going to the funeral. 
Quite half-a-dozén others stood in as near re- 
lationship to Miss Garter as himself or Agnes, 
If his sister had ‘indeed gained the prize there 
was likely to be @ great deal of unpleasantuess 
from the disappointed cousins. 

But with all hor faults Agnes »was his sister, 
and he could not well refuse ts goto her. He 
took cave, however, only to arrive just in time 
to join the funeral procession, as he did not want 
any private conversation with his sister first, 

There was: no one present but relations, ‘and 
these—about a dozemall ‘told—returned to the 
house to hear the willresd, The lawyer men- 
tioned, as he broke the seal, it would probably 
be a surprise to many, but that Mise Carter was 
of sound intellect, and ‘had » perfec right to 
dispose of her property as she pleased. 

The will was very short. The lawyer>anmd 
doctor were the executors, and each received 
ten guineas to buy # mourning ring ; then Aunt 
Susan directed that everything belonging to herw 
should be sold, and the proceeds adced to the 
money’ In) the funds, and in: other investments 
specified; ‘She left the whole ot these without 
exception to her dear nephew, Audrew Gordon; 
jas the only oneof her relations who had ‘never 
mg court to her. .He was to enjoy the interest 
or his life, and at his death the principal would 
revert to his eldest com.» 

rm name was nob so much as mentioned. 

“Tt’s worth having, DriGordon,” said the 
lawyer, cheerfully, “ Latterly your aunt saved 

‘thore\than ‘three parts of her Income,’ her® pro- 
perty’s worth twenty thousand» pounds at ‘the 
‘lowest possible figure’! «(voy 9 idl sekery 

Andrew felt utterly bewildered. “He had never: 
in the least expected ‘wm shareof Misé Carter's 
fortune, aud he could nob: bat feel the will wax 

herd'on others who liad doneso, but before he 
had time to speak; Agnes burst-out with—~ 





ftom the bauk:cheerfully as bo pictured Daris’s | 





“Jt ig disgraceful) parisctiy disgraceful | 
Every one knows [ eacrificed myself to my aunt, 
and. was entirely at her, beck and call,, She pro- 
mised over and over again that I. should, be her 
heiress,” 


"1: thisk.you'misuuderstood her,” said Mr, 


Dickens, gravely. “I graus you that Miss Carter .* 


acted cruelly ia raising’ your expsctatious, bub 
she distinctly told me abe had naver promised any- 
thing. Shesaid she told you your disiuterested 
devotion should meet with a just-reward?">, 

Agnes turned pale with rage, She quite un- 
derstood his meaniug, ; 

“I was very good to her. I spared. her the 
expense of anurse., [ waited on her patiently,” 

Mr. Dickens hesitated, 

‘Bab you did it all,in the hope of, beivg her 
heiress,” he said, ut iast, ‘and my client. waa 
qaite quick: wilted enough te see that.” 

“And my own brother is my despoiler,” oried 
Agnes, passionately. 

‘Hush !* said Andrew, utterly, disgusted at 
the wholeiscene,, “Idon’s want the money, 1 
taake if over to you.” 

‘* Pardon -me, dear eir,” said the docbor, 
biandly, “but that.is pot.in. your power; you 
have only 4 life intereat..in’ Misa Carter's money, 
At-your death it. passes to your eldest.sou, You 
can make Miss Gordop handsome presents fro 
time t time; but you can’t elieniate a shilling of 
your aunt’s legacy.” 

‘The reat of she cousinhood, ‘angry and dis 
appointed, wont home : Agnes, Andrew, and the 
lawyer stayed ous-the latter had to break to 
Miss Gordon that as the executors were com- 
manded to dispoae of her aunt's effects at once 
shé mutt speedily find another home. It wonld 
take ten days or a fortnight to arranges for the 
auction, and they! would like her te leave the 
house within a week. 

Agnes looked at her brother, 

“Of coursa»syou will take main, Andrew, if 
only as & temporary srrangement,” . 

But he was firm. ’ 

‘(I- think it would be better for you to go 
into apartments until your plans are decided on. 
The furniture wareboused in your name would 
be-emplefor a small house, [ shall be glod to 
allow you a hundred a year, but [am sure you 
would not be comfortable at Cedar Lodge. 
haves new housekeeper, who suits me very well, 
and who would certainly resent your authority,” 

Agnes was furious, 

“And pray when does your begesrly pittance 
commence }” 

“ As goon as you Jeave here, 2 will forward you 
a cheoue for eight pounds six and eightpeace on 
the first of every month.” 

“A very liberal offer,” said the Jawyer as he 
took leave, Andrew arranging to, drive with him 
to the &tation, for he by mo means cared to be 
left-alone with Agnes. 

“Tt te hard«on her,” he said to Mr. Dickens, 
‘and I would gladly share the legacy. I never 
expected a shilling,” 

‘“My'dvear sir,” said the lawyer, ‘' Miss Gordon 
would feel aggrieved uuless she had the whole. 
T consider an al!owancs of a hundred a year avery 
generous provision, and, if you will forgive the 
remark, you are wise not to invite your sister on 
a visit. 1d have seen Miss Gordon three or four 
times lately, aud she is not the sort of woman to 
keep the peace in any household unleza she were 
iteundisputed mistress. Asfaras I can tell at 
present, the income frora Mis: Carter's property 
will be-mt least eight hundred a year, possibly 
mors, Nodoubt you will find it s substantial 
help in your profession.” f 

Andrew sighed. [f only he could find Dovis 
whatiuxuries’he could lavish on her. .He cared 
nothing for prozperity .wnless she could share i‘. 

He had arranged with a brother practitionsr to 
take his patients for the day, av it came on him 
B88 surprise, When about sever "clock he reached 
home; to bé told that a lady had been waiting for 
him morethan an hour. 

Why didn’t you send her to Dr. Carlyle 1” 

“* She sald, sir, it was you she wanted to see, 
and that her business was private, She asked 
fitst for Mrs, Gordon, and when i said the mis- 
tress was abroad; she decided so wait for you.” 


“A hundred different thoughta rushed through 
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Andrew's brain sa he went to meet his strange 
visitor. Hesaw a lady well advanced in life, with 
giitterlog black eres and a very expressive [ace— 
awomen usedto rule, and to have her desires 
obeyed, 

Bhe rose on his entrance, She looked bio 
fixedly in the face, and aeked,~— 

* Are you Doris West's husband }” 

“IT am, We were married last August in 
Knighton, Have you brought me a message from 
my wife?” , 

“A message from your wife!” cried Judith 
Hilton, in surpriee, “ What do you mean, young 
man! Surely you heve not guarrelled with her? 
I should have thought she had had trouble 
enough In her young life without that.” 

Andrew was very patient. He showed no 
anger or indignation with this strange visitor. 
Perhape, in epite of her words, he yeb hoped she 
brought him news of Doris ; anyway, she was 
the first person whe had come to ask for his wife 
in all their married life, 

**Do I understand that you are a friend of 
hers?” 

“J never set eyes on ber, more’s the pity ; but 
T heard a little while ago that a relation of mine 
hed married unknown to me, that his wife was 
dead, and he had left hie daughter to he brought 
up on charity. JI am arich woman,and a proad 
one, Dr.Gordon. I went straight to Major Ward 
aod asked for Doris West's address. He declared 
he did not know it. I offered to repay him every 
shilling she had ever cost him if he would give 
mes clue to her. Then he admitted that she 
was married to you, and gave me this address,”’ 

" And her father ie dead 1”’ 

“Took bere, Dr. Gordon,” eaid Aunt Judith, 
* you and I had better understand each other, If] 
had found my ulece Doris here I should not have 
told her ber father was alive, because I thick it 
would hart avy uice seucitive girl to know how 
he had behaved ; but to you I will tell the truth. 
My uephew married Winifred Jobnson under a 
false name. She was his lawful wife, because she 
thong ht he really was what he called himaelf ; but 
be actually believed marrying her in a false name 
gave him he power to disown her. He kept his 
secret from me, and actually paid hie addresses 
to a ward of mine while hie poor wife yet lin- 
gered. He was base enough to keep this secret 
to the last, ahd he was married a second time a 
month after Wioifred’s death without any one 
ever suspecting that he had had a wile before, 
and his child was then alive. It ia by the meres 
accident I have discovered the truth after all 
these years. For the sake of his second wife and 
her children { don’t want to blazon out his wicked- 
ness to the world ; but I came hoping to see your 
wife, and prove to her she bad one relation who 
did not disown her,” 

" T wish to Heaven you had come sooner,” said 
Andrew, impulsively. “My wife lefp me inst 
February. No, you must not speak a word 
against her,” as the old lady’s brow darkened. 
“T was too old and grave to ehow her how much 
i loved her, and my sister (I never cau forgive 





her) made Doris think I considered her a burden. 
She left me, I firmly believe, because she thought 
should be thankful to be free of her.” 

Tears stood in the old lady’s bright eyes, | 

“ Her mother’s story over again,” she breathed. 

“Not” cried Andrew, hotly. “You must 
nod, shall not, say that! I never deceived Doris ; 
I never regretted my marriage. I loved her | 
passionately, only, I grant you, I was not apt at | 
ehowing her my love. If 1 could find my wife 
and bring her home I would give the best years 
of pry life.” | 

“ You really want her 3” 

“T really want her. I sent my sister away as | 
soon as I discovered the treacherous part she had 
played. I employed the cleveregt detective I 
could find to trace my wife. I so arranged 
matters that my friende and household have no 
suspicion that my wife ran away from me. | 
have made {t possible for Doris to return at any 
momen without scandal or surprise ; and, while 
I live, t shail never quite give up the hope of 
finding her.” 

“Would money help to find her?” asked 
Aunt Judith, eagerly. ‘Dr. Gordon, I can’t 
tell you quite how much I feel in this matter. 





E 


It was my foclish ind ce long ago wi 
made Doris’s father what he is ; ib was my 
and ambition, I fear, which prevented 
fessing his first marriage and acknowled 
daughter. If, as I fear, Winifred di 
broken heart, I can’t help I 
break it. I am a very lonely 
human creature cares for me. I 
many years longer, and it would bri 
years if I could think I had tri 
the daughter for helping to 
suffer,” 


Andrew Gordon was deeply touched, 

“1 do not think money could do any 
he asid, gently. “The detective I employ 
an old friend, and has worked for love not 
I have juet returned from the funeral of a rela- 
tion whe has left me a handeome legacy, and I 
would gladly spend every penny of it iu trying 
to find my wife.” 

The old maid looked at him with a troubled 


“Then I can do nothing }” 

"You can do a deal,” he contradicted 
her. “I have advertised again and ugain, but no 
answer has come, I feared to make my sppeal 
so plain that it could be understood by others. 
I fear too that Doris was too sore at heart to 
auswer anything she knew came from me; but I 
know that she was always most anxious to find 
her father ; to have, as she expressed it, poor 
child, ‘someone belonging to her.’ I believe if an 
advertisement were inserted in the papers ignor- 
ing her marriage and imploring ‘ Doris Weat’ to 
send her addrees to a near relation, it might be 
effectual,” 

“Tt is worth * sald Judith Hilton. 
“ Will you tell me if this will do?” 

She took out a gold -case, wrote a few 
lines hurriedly in a memorandum-book, and then 
handed it to Dr. Gordon. 


" £50 REWARD.——Wanted the t ad- 
dreus of Doris West, who left nearly 
two years ago, The above reward will be paid 
to anyons giving the above, or such information 
as may lead to her discovery. If this should 
meet her own eyo, she ia entreated to comrmuni- 
cate with the undersigned, as her aunt fs eagerly 
seeking her. Apply to J. H., at Shelley’s ad- 
vertising offices.” 


Andrew Gordon approved, and the advertise- 
ment was inserted in the leading morning papers 
every day for a month, but no information came ; 
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| not a single letter was sent to “J. H.” 


Miss Hilton began to despair, and Andrew 
grew hearteick as the faint hope he had 
since the old lady’s viait vanished. 

Only one thing seemed clear, either Doris was 
dead, or she was in such grievous straits that 
even the luxury of a penny paper was beyond 
her means, otherwise he felt certain she would 
bave answered the advertisement, 

Spring faded {nto summer; Clapham grew 
intensely hot, and Andrew Gordon felt a etrange 
listlessuess stealing over hima; it was as though 
he bad no heart even for his profession. All the 
zest had gone out of his life with his beautiful 
young wife. 

And then, one June evening, coming home 
late from a critical case, he found a telegram, 
which seemed to make him walk on air, 

“ Mrs. Gordon is here, Please come at once.” 

The sender was Janet Bruce (a person of whom 
he hed never even heard), her address was that 
of s quiet street in Camberwell. 

Dr. Gordon caught up his hat, and was out of 
the house before his servant could open the 


door, 
(To be continued.) 








Ir anything is absolutely necessary to make 
an individual valuable, it is that he should clearly 
recognize his own powers and mark out his own 
path in the wotld, When he finds out that 
whatever he is to accomplish must be in one 
direction, and, accepting the discovery, applies 
hie energies sdsolutely in that line, he has usually 


| laid the foundation of a useful and a happy life. 





VIVIEN’S AWAKENING. 


—_*oi—— 
CHAPTER XXXV. 


Vrvrms's wild prayer for help died away in 
low moan, The wad, pitiless fury of the storm 
eeemed, mocking her. 

Vivien made one more great effort to push on- 
ward, her feet slipping and stumbling at 
every step, the weight of her rain-soaked 
garments dragging her down, 

Her chilled limbe scemed to refuse to carry her 
further. Yet, battliog with the fierce, terrible 
storm, Vivien preesed beroically onward, with 
the one prayer on her lipe-—that she might not 

only find shelter eornewhere for a 
moments ehe would feel revived and 
start on afresh, for she knew she must 
a traversed over 7 el yg i mt 

assing a gate that st: ¥ open 
Vivien staggered blindly up the path toward 
house, each moment expecting to faint from 
r exhaustion. Through the window, as she 
advanced, she saw & kind, wotherly woman stand- 

ing before a.cradie in which a young girl sat. 

Vivien tried valiantly to reach the door, but at 
the last moment her strength gave way, and with 
another wild, wailing, piteous ery for help, she 
fell fainting on the doorstep. 

"Franky—Franky !"’ called a fretful voice 
from the rear room of the unpretentious littis 
house, “I thought I sent you to shut that gate 
before the storm commenced, and to lock it, too, 
Every minute I expect to see it raleed from Its. 
hinges. Make haste and attend to it, Franky.” 

The young girl addrewed by this strange 


ed iy: . 

“T muet have forgotten it ; but I'm not going 
out in all thie storm to lock it, I eo 
blown away—the wind's blowing a gale, ft 
the old gate go, if it wants to.” 

“Do go, Franky, and fasten the gate, that’s o 
dear,” called her mother, anxiously, 

“Tm not afraid,” Franky cries, courageously ; 
"bub just to satisfy you I'll go and shut the 

te.” 

w youke throws on a water-proof cloak, and ties 
her curls down under a hvod as ehe speaks, and 
starts toward the door, 

As she raised the latch, the wind, which was 
howling like a demon, and the terrific rain gpa 
down in torrents, flung the door open with such 
force that Franky eteggered back, almost losing 
her balance ; but like the hardy little maid che 
was, she gathered her cloak closer about her, and 
struck boldly down the path. 

Sbe had scarcely gone # dozen paces ere her 
startled cy, sharp, shrill and blocd-curdling, 
rang out above the terrific warring of the 
ele nents—-the one cry, clear and distine:, —~ 

* Mother !” 

“Oh, my Franky—my Franky!” cried Mrs. 
Dorrell, wringing her hands, and dashing wildly 
out into the storm after her, heedless of bonxcet 
or wrap. “ What can be the matter?” 

“Oh, mother!” cried Franky, in terror, 8 
her mother breathlessly reached her side, “ See 
what J] have found-—the body of a woman, not 
three feet from our door, Ob, ma, what ehal! we 
do?” 

Down on her knees went Mrs, Dorrell, quickly 

ing her hand on the poor unfortunate’s 


t. 
“She's nob dead, Franky,"” she cried, briefly. 
“She's only fainted ; help me get her into the 
house.” 


And between them they raised the t 
figure, her tenderly through the terrible 
storm, up slippery path, until they gained 
the grateful shelter of the house, and laid 
their dripping burden down on a rug beside the 
heartb. 


With deft, skilful fingers Franky unwound 
the sbawl from the slender figure, and tore off 
the thick veil and het with the dripping bird's 
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plume, while her mother nervously held the 
lamp. 

Oh, look, mother !"’ cried Franky, breath!esaly, 
as the clear ht rays fell full upon the fair 
young face. “She is a young girl, not a day 
older than I am. Look at her lovely golden hair | 
she is 93 beautiful as a dream,” 

Practical Mrs, Dorrell did uot stop to s¢mire 
the beautiful childish face, perfect as sculptured 
marble, with the curling golden lashes lying 
againat the pale She flew quickly to an 
adjoining cupboard, from which she took a flask 
of brandy, which she immediately forced bet ween 
the parted lips, while Franky stood breathleasly 


b . 

of) There!” she cried, triumphantly, as a 
slight colour, delicate aa the heart of a sea-shell 
came inte the marble cheeks, and two eyes, a0 

darkly blue and velvety they might easily pass 
for black, gezed blankly up with a look of 
inquiry fato Mrs, Dorrell’s face, 

Then her gaze wandered over to Fravky’s 
dimpled, bealthy, rosy face. 

“{—I—I think I must have fainted!” cried 
Vivien, struggling up to a sitting posture on the 
rug. “ I wee trying to find Lakeview House, I 
must have lost my way.” 

‘You are more than a good mile from there,” 
responded Franky, promptly, 

“You couldn’t think of going on in such a 
storm a2 this, child,” said good, motbarly Mrs, 
Dorrell, kindly. ‘ You are welcome to atop here 
until the rain leaves of. This is Franky,” che 
expiained, pointing to her comely daughter ; 
“her name is Frances, but she is so much of a 
reckless tom-boy we call her Franky until she 
outgrows her love of romping. My husband has 
gone up to help with the wedding at Lakeview 
House, which takes place at twelve o'clock, 
That's how Frances and I happen to be-—” 

She never fi her sentence. Vivien had 
staggered to her feet with a terrible ory, her 
eyes fastened im horror upon the old clock on the 
wall opposite, which pointed to a quarter paat 
teu. 

“Oh, I musb go—I must go!” she cried, 
piteously, atruggling to her feet. “I must go, or 
I will be too late-—too late ! 

“Too late for what?” questioned Franky, 
striving to hold her back. “Surely you must be 
mad if you think of going to Lakeview House in 
this weather.” 

But with an energy born of desperation the 
beautiful young girl tore suddenly past them, 
flaug cpes the door, and dashed like one mad out 
into the bitter fury of the tempest. 

"Look, mother,” cried Franky, in a horrible 
whisper ; “see, father’s pistol is pone from the 
tabie, she has taken it.”’ 

* Great Heavens!” muttered Mra. Dorrell, gaz- 
ing into her daughter's face with pallid lips snd 
horror-stricken eyes. “Ib is true, she has taken 
it, What will happen next }” 

Meanwhile Vivien dashed madly onward 
through the wildness of that never-to-be-for- 
— morning, saved only by the mercy of 

ven, 

She dashed blindly up to Lakeview House, 
Strains of bewildering music fell upon her ears, 
then suddenly ceased. 

“Great Heavens—-great Heavens! I am too 
late,” she gasped ; “ too late !” 

She sped across the broad porch, through the 
broad hallway, which was gayly festooned with 
Wreaths and piliars of roses, past the groups of 
servants that were too astounded to stop her foot- 
steps, toward the grand parlours in which a mag- 
nificent bridal party were assembled, Bertram 
Valentine and his lovely, proud-faced bride, in 
foating white and orange-bloseoms, a wealth of 
faons gems catching a thousand rainbows of 
light, apd fastening them upon her snowy breast 
and in her glossy hair, clinging to his arm. 

With a desperate effort the golden-haired 
young girl, pallid with an suguish keener than 
death itself, reached the door-way. 

‘Then with « voice quivering with anguish, she 
cries out, hoareely,— 

‘Hold! Bertram Valentine! this marriage 
“aust not goon. I forbid this marriage |” 

And the beautiful, golden-haired young girl 
Staygered blindly through the amazed, horror- 


stricken, gayly dressed throng toward the bridal 
coup's. 


Aad in that one instant the handsome bride- 
groom suddenly dropped the hand of (ertrude 
Froeat, staggered inat the wall, with a 
face livid as death, as eyes encountered the 
clear, fixed gaze of the beautiful stranger, aud 
muttered,— 

“ Great Heavens | it is Vivien |" 


CHAPTER XXXVL 


No sound broke the awful stillness thai seftled 
upon that grand assemblage as Vivien advanced 
hurriedly, with a death-white face toward where 
Bertram Valentine atood, 

Vivien advanced rapidly, with unsteady stepa, 
repeating wich ringing clearness that echoed 
through the house, — 

“That 7 cannot warry! I forbid the 


raarriage . 
In an inatant Sir Gilbert Valentine, who had 
been atandiog near his son, regained bis aelf- 


“Who are you,” he cried, frowningly, 
approaching Vivien with a face fully as white as 
her own, “‘ to dare break in upon us like this ¢ 
Whai right have you to say that my son shal! 
not marry Gertrude Froest?” 

The terrible flashing eyes and menacing 
white, stern face of the wrathful father did rot 
frighten Vivien. 

She turned and faced him with the dreariest 
sigh that ever broke from girlish lips, es she 
answered, mage 

“Because, Heaven help me! Iam Bertram 
Valentine's lawful wife!” 

There was no exultation in either look or tone. 
Every word seemed to have coat her a pang more 
bitter than death itseif, 

A murmur of ‘he most intense surprise ran 
from lip to lip among the assembled guests 

Sir Gilbert Valentive heard it, and it stung hie 
pride to madness, 

The words reached Gertrude Froest’s father 
with a still greater shock. 

That bluff old sea captain leaped to his feet 
with a light in his eyes terrible to behold, as he 
turned to Bertram Valentine, who still stood at 
his daughter's side cowering and trembiing. 

With two steps he had reached his side, and 
Valentine felt that the man before him would 
show him little mercy. 

"Is that girl's story true?” he cried, pointing 
oue trembling hand toward Vivien, and with the 
other tightening his hold upon the would-be 
bridegroom’sarm, ‘Speak, icay! Let me un- 
derstand this terrible affair at once !” 

Then the cowardice of Bertram Valentine 
asserted itself when he found himself ao 
menaced, 

He raised his eyes boldly, and answered, sneer- 


ivgly,— 

ay deny her accusation, sir! That girl is not 
my wite |” 

He did not glance at Vivien, but gazed 
defiantly upon the relieved face of bis father, and 
upon the anger-distorted face of Captain Froest, 

* Let me tell my atory,” cried Vivien, advanc- 
ing still nearer. 

Sir Gilbert Valentine would have thrust her 
back, but Captain Froeet interfered. 

“ Let her speak!” he commanded. ‘I insist 
that this matter shall be righte?, here and now, 
before these assembled guests who have witnessed 
this disgraceful acene.” 

The vast crowd was instantly hushed, as 
Vivien made her way still nearer to where the 
bluff old captain stood. 

She heard the astonished exclamation of 
surprise that burst from both Eleanor’s and 
Lilian Valentine's lips aa she passed them. 

Then ehe noticed what had quite eacaped her 
attention before ; someone stood beside Lilian, 
regardiog her intently. She raised her eyes to 
his wondering face. 

The lights and the faces of the people seemed 
to be swipgiog arouud her, aud the perfume of 





flowers seemed to suffocate her. 








“ Heaven above pity mo!” she g-sped, “ Ib 
is Percy Lislei” 

She would gladly bave died rather than repeat 
the story of the dark secret before him whom she 
so madly loved. 

How ke would despise her when he heard 
of the dark shadow that hung over her when she 
had dared to accept hia love! How he would 
scorn her for her treachery—rcorn and deerise 


her. 

It war too late to think cf that now, She 
would tell her pitiful story with ber eyes re-ting 
upon the one face that she loved. Then, when is 
was all over, she would turn from them all and 
go away. 

Her words would save the banghty heiress, 
That was all she cared for. It did not matter 
much what became of herself after that, She 
was Bertram Valentine's wife, and his wife she 
raust reraaio until death released her from her 
bondage. 

The appearance of Vivien, avd the startling 
words that had fellen from her lips, had so 
stunned and bewildered Percy Lisle that he was 
quite incapable of action; even his thoughts 
seemed dazed and confused, 

At that instant their eyes met; a world of 
yearning tenderness in his, aud an awiul 
despair in here that words could not desoribe. 

Percy Lisle’s grave, earnest gare sesmed to hold 
her spell-bound. She forgot the eager, listeuing 
throng that were pressing closer round her to 
catch every syllable that iell from her lips ; for- 
got the scornful, sneering smile that flickered on 
Bertram’s face, or the terrible anger that gleamed 
from his father's, which waa reficcted so cruelly 
in that of his daughter Lilian, and Eleaucr's 
gaze of intense wonder ; forgot everything save 
that she stood face to face with Percy Lisle, and 
the dread secret of her life waa to be ruthlesel; 
laid bare before bira, and that her own lips would 
speak the words which would ehuw hia how 
weak ehe had been. 

“Ifyou have aus thing to say, why do you 
hesitate ?'’ asked Sir Gilbert Vaisntine, sternly. 
“Do you mob see you are delaying the 
mar ” 

'* Yes,” responded Vivien, fainily, and with 
solemn pathos in her voice that would have 
melted a heart of etone, She went on, “ Have 
er with me a little longer, and I will confess 
all,” 

Bertrara Valentioe’s dark, angry face flushed 
hotly as the word “ coufeas” fell from the girl'e 
lips, and those who stood near him could hear 
the word “fool” hiased through his clenched 
teeth as he turned bis flashing eyes recklesaly 
upon her whose honour he had heic so lightly. 

Ina pitifully faltering voice, low and husky 
with sobs, Vivien commenced, pointing wo Ber- 
tram Valentine,-— 

“I was only a child when I first met him, afew 
abort months ago,” 

Then simply and clearly she told the story of 
her life, It was like a romance, pitifully real 
and intense. How lonely ber young life had 
been in the dreary old farm-hovse, where her 
cruel and tyrannical aunt and cousin reigned 
and ruled--of the morning she had fret met 
Valentine so romantically iv the rose-embowered 
glen that bordered the silvery lake—how he had 
watched her so admiringly, even spokeu to her-- 
how his beauty had fascinated hor, aud bia win- 
ning smile took her innocent, untuored heart: by 
atorm. 

She dared unt tell of her encounter with the 
handaome st: anger, and how, quite by accident, 
they had met again and again. 

There had been no mother’s wise, gentle coun- 
ze] to warn her not to trust this smiling, dark- 
eyed stranger, no sister's gentle admonition. 
Young girls do not dresm of the da:k side of 
love's folly, He had spread his net warily to 
entrap her in her guileless, trusting innocence. 

He talked to her of love until her young heart 
throbbed with the new sweet lesson, and asked 
her to be his wife. He bad kissed her face witb 
alla lover's rapture, declariog one night, “she 
must marry him then and there, or they wou'd 
be parted for ever, as his father had wricten him 
that be must return home at once, and he muss 
start that very night.” 
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For a moment Vivien hesitated. The defiant 
sueer upon Valeatine’s face grew more mocking, 
Sir Gilbert’s face had grown purple in spote; 

aptain }roest’s a doll, dusky red, while Percy 
Liale’s was as white as it would ever be in death. 
Neb a sound save Vivien’s pauting breathing 
broke the silence of that vast assemblage ae they 
listened. She continued, — 

“] believed and truste? him as I would have 
trusted an angel from heaven, and I consented to 
a secret marriage with Bertxam Valentine, which 
took place then and there, Here is the marriage 
certificate, which was place? in my hands a few 
days ago proving the truth of my aesertion,” 

“Itis fale!” cried Bertram Valentine, ex- 
ultantly. ‘I did not marry Vivien North that 
night. “Che ceremony we went through was but 
@ farce, or in other words, a mock-marriage. A 
college chum of mine brought a friend of hie to 
perform the ceremony simply for a joke, I de 

lare that certificate to be 3 forgery.” 

“So you thought,” cried Vivien; “but there 
is a Heaven which guards the honour of the help- 

ets and innocent, and Heaven put it into the 
heart of your friend Cuthbert Leigh to secure 
the services of an ordained minister, a Mr. Pax- 
tov, who had fall power to make me what you 
never intended me to be—your lawfully wedded 
wife,” 

“It ie false!” cried Bertram Valentine, fairly 


livid with rage—" a lie from beginning to end ;” | 
and as he spoke, before those standing near him | 


could divine his intentions, bs had sprang 
quickly forward, caught the certificate Vivien 
held in her hand, and tore it in a thousand 
ehreds, 

At that inetant the sharp report of a pistol 
rang jloudly throngh the room, and Bertram 


Valentine fell face downward at the feet of the 


white-faced girl he bad deceived so cruelly, 


CHAPTER XXXVIL 

Ix a single instant the utmost excitement pre- 
vailed. Someone had locked the door to prevent 
the possible excaps of the one who had fired the 
fatal shot at Bertram Valentine's heart. 

Sir Gilbert Valentine had flang back the heavy 
folds of the cloak Vivien wore, disclosing the re- 
volver that she had taken from the table of the 
house from which she rushed co wildly 

‘It must have exploded. I did not mean to 
do it,’ gasped Vivien in affright. “I would 
never have taken euch vengeance as that,” 


Her words were lost in the terrible confusfon. | 


Percy Lisle had cleared the space that divided 
them, and clasped Vivien firmly in his arms as 
though he would shield her from the wrath of 
the infuriated father. 

Percy strained her one instant only tm his arme, 
then as if acting under some impulse, suddenly 
released her again. 

'*Y did not do it, Percy,” she gasped. “TI did 
uot fire the shot ; I struck my hand against it, 
and it exploded, If you believe me guilty of such 
a crime my heart will break at once,” 


idea as to how ehe made her way down to the 
station again, 

To her eurprise and delight, upon taking her 
handkerchief from her pocket, she found. the 
notes which in her nervous haste she had mis- 
placed when she had bought her ticked the day 
before. ; 

The cry of grateful relief that burst from her 
lips was as eloquent as any prayer could have 
been, 

A train was just about starting, and, little 
caring whither she went, Vivien took her seat. 

She dimly realized Bertram Valentine’s father 
had accused her of firing thati shot, and she be- 
lieved they would search for her, and bring her 
back, to add one more atain to the dark blot that 
rested upon her, 

She remembered how euddenly Percy Lisle’s 
arms had fallen from about her, Was it because 
he believed her guilty of firing that terrible shot, 
or because he knew now that he would never 
have a right to hold her thus? 

Slowly the train slackened, and the pareengers 
| left their ceats, and she knew she had reached the 
end of her journey. 

A terrible fear seized her lest detectives were 
shadowing her and dogging her footsteps, crying 
out that it was she who had fired the shot, be- 
cause evidence of guilt had been found in her 
hands, ’ 

“Does Percy Lisle believe me guilty?” she 
asked herself, with hot rushes of colour crimzon- 
| ing her pale cheeks ; and that thought was hard- 
est of all to bear. 

Vivien threaded her way up one street and 
down another, almost fancying that everyone 
whom she met could read in her horror-stricken 

face some hidden mystery for which some aturdy 
minion of the law must soon stop her and cause 
her to explain, 

The street upon which she soon found herself 
seemed strangely familiar, and a cry of mivgled 
| horror and surprise burst from her lipz, as upon 
| looking about her, she found herself standing 
| directly in front of the little cottege to which 
| Bertram had eent her alone on that memorable 
morning when they had reached London—the 
cottage in which she had spent such 4 long, 
dreadful week, waiting in vain for Bertram Val 
entine's coming, with only Mary Smith for a 
companion—Mary Smith the servant, who had 
looked upon her so strangely as she confided to 
her the story of her romantic love affair, uttering 
slowly as she quitted the room,-— 

* Te was @ fatal day for you, miss, when your 
| path crossed Bertram Valentine’s—a black day 
for you, poor child.” 

Mary Smith, although but a simple serving 
girl, had always been kind to Vivien, and the 
poor, forlorn girl remembered it gratefully, as 
she stood there on the sidewalk locking up at the 
white-curtained windows. 

Vivien could never account for the impulse 
that caused her to open the gate and walk me- 
chanically up the gravelied walk to the cottage 
door, Strangely enough it yielded to Ker touch, 
and she entered, 

It seemed only yesterday since she had sab ad 











Even while she spoke Valentine had regained | thoze lace-draped windows, so eagerly awaiting 


his feet. The bullet had etruck through the 
floor, 
richly deserved had been meted out to him at 
laat. ’ 

Jertrude Troost’ had fainted in her father’s 
arms, and the utmost confusion prevailed. 

“*T solemnly swear to you, Percy, that I did 
not fire that shot,” whispered Vivien, incoher- 
ently, coweriug down ot his feet like a frightened 
child, 

‘Why did you have the piatol In your hand, 
Vivien }” he asked, a terrible graveness stealing 
into his sorrowing eyes. 

‘'T meont to kill myself with it if I found life 
without you, Percy, too hard to bear,” she whis- 
pered ; and before he had time to divine her in- 
tentions she had fled precipitately through an 
adjacent window that had been left unfastened, 
and out into the storm again, 

. a * 


He bad iallen through sheer frighh, ow. | 
iog to hie guilty conscience, leat the fate be ao | 


Bertram’s coming, 
Silently she went from room to room in search | 


f Mary Smfth. She was nowhere to be found, 
and what struck Vivien as particularly strange, 
was the look of desolation that greeted her on all 
sides, 

Dust lay thick upon the pretty roves’ of the 
Brussels carpet and upon the crimson chairs and 
sofa, and musty atmosphere prevaded the dainty 
parlour, as though the sweet, bright invigor- 
ating sunshine had long been denied admittance 
there. 

The whole house bore a strange air of dezer- 
tion, Evena blue ribbon which she had placed 
there herself, months ago, still lay untouched 
upon the toilet-table, 

Had Bertram Valentine discharged the servant 


the cottage just as it was! The thought puzzled 
her, 





Upon entering the next room the doubt waa 


_ When Vivien looked back to that morning of | set at rest. The embers of a fire still burned in 
horrore, in her after-life,she always had a confused | the grate, showiug signs of recent occupancy, and 


immediately afver she had left it, and closed up’ 


an epron lay on the back of one of the chairs, y 
if hastily thrown off—an apron which Vivien y, 
once recognised as Mary Smith's, 

As she gazed around the room her eyes fe) 
upor a door atanding slightly ajar. * 

Although the sun was shining in na best i 
could through the dusty windows, Vivien felt , 
thrill of horror creep over her as the remembered 
that midnight exploit, when she had accidentally 
discovered the spring inthe massive wall tha; 
dieclored to ‘her astonished gaze the door cf , 
secret closet. ‘ ~ 3 

And she remembered, too, how frantically Mary 
had endeavoured to ade her to never come 
near it again, All thoughta crowded back 
to Vivien’s mind ‘as‘she stood there pazing 3: 
that mysterious door as on that midnight so long 
ago. P 

“What strange mystery larked behind it)" 
she asked herzelf, 

Once, danger would have frightened her ; 
now she seemed insensible to” all emotions, all 


De 
Pevivten picked up'a piece of candlé ‘which she 
found upon the mantle, and after lighting it by 
the dying embers in the grate, she hastily crossed 
the room toward the closet, 

She saw.a narrow hallway leadivg away into 
impenetrable darkness beyond, 

Vivien held the flickering candle high above 
her head, feeling a strange chill slowly’ benumb- 
| ing her senses, like the foreboding of events which 
| cast their dark shadows before. 

There was a sudden gust of wind down the 
wide chimney of the room, suddenly extinguish. 
| ing the candle Vivien held in her hand, and that 
| self-aame instant the closet-door swung to off ite 
| rusty hinges with a loud, unmistakable click. 
The spring-lock had snapped, and with a loud, 

terrifying cry of horror that seemed to die awny 
| in some horrible cavern beyond, Vivien realized 
the terrible truth ; she had neglected ‘to put 
chafr agaiust the door, and it was closed and 
locked upon her, 

Vivien’s overstrained nerves could bear no 
more, aud with the terrible, anguished ery, “0b 
Percy, my love! eave me, save me!” Khe fell io 
a dead faint upon the floor of the ¢loset that held 
such a cruel mystery. 





CHAPTER XXXVI 


Whew Vivien returned: to conecionsness she 
was still lying upon the cold, damp floor where 
she had fallen, with the. extinguished candle 
| beride her. 

In an instant the full horror of her position 
ruehed over her. With acry born of terror she 
regained her feet, and rushed frantically in the 
direction of the door, 

It was firmly fastened, resisting all her 
sgonised efforts to force it open, and the ghastly 
truth almost crazed her~-she was completely 
walled in, 

All in vain Vivien beat her hands agaiuis} the 
door until ‘they were torn and bleeding. A}! 

Heaven pity and comfort her! 
| Not a sound penetrated her Tiving tom) 
Useless—-useless—nob a ‘sound was distinguis- 
able—-no one ceuld hear her anguished cries. 

With a great effort Vivien partially regaine: 
her natural bravery, the: commenced to examine 
carefully her eurreundings with a wild, sodbiog 
prayer to Heaven that she should find some 
means of ¢scape from the awful doom that threat 
ened her, . 

Cold, clammy walls met her ‘touch on ol 
fides; and as she cautiously advanced o fer 
paces, her stumbling feet came in eontact with 
the lower steps of what appeared to be e narrow 
staircase covered with thick, soft carpet. 

For an instant Vivien scarcely breathed, © 
intense waz her natonishment at this stravg? 
discovery. 

Curiosity even at that dread moment seemed 
to conquer every other emotion, and with § 
strangely beating heart Vivien pushed steadily 

ward 


me With 
evil, 





At the top of the stair-way was a door 
an indescribable feeling of some impending 
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Vivien turned the knob and entered, . Again she 
experienced the same sense of wondernient as her 
feet sunk deep in the ee ofa velvet carpet. 

The cottage was built in the Queen Anne style, 
with high sloping roof, which ghe had always sup- 
posed to be an attic, and the discovery of findin 
a soft, rich carpet covering fts toor puzzled an 
amazed her, . 

She groped her way about the room, coming in 
contact with luxurious.upholstered furniture at 


every 4 

y eien'galbe forgot her great terror iu attempt- 

ing to account for the strangs mystery, 

penetrable darkness aded the attic- 
room, ead cold currents of air fanned her flushed 
face, but she could not determine from whence 
they came, : 

In searching carefully along the walls in vain 
for w owindow,, het’ band ‘encountered «the 
ansutel-plece and upon it~oh; joy, “joy !~a~ box 
-of matches, j 

With trembling fingers Viview lighted the 
piece of'candle she had brought with her, aad 
proceeded to examine this strange spartment 
more minutely. 

Aeahe held the-eandle.above her head its raya 
fell updn $wo portraits standing on two 
either end of the mantel-piece. fi 

An exclamation of inteuse surprise burst from 
her lips a8 she saw that one of them represented 
Bertram Valentine’s-bold, handsome face, and the 
other one was that'of a young girl with « ty, 
euiling, dimpled face, soft fair curling on a 
broad white brow, » tender mouth, and eyes of 
deepest blue And beneath the lovely girlish 
portratt was written the mane,— - - 


Aosta Maywaad. 
The mame seemed to hold a strange fascina- 


tion for her. 

** Who ia Agatha Maynard?” ehe asked her- 
eelf; “and why is her portrait. here in this 
strange room with Bertram Valentioe’s ?” 

She was soon to know.» 


The room was etrably dark, except for a 


radius. of a few feet round her, whici was lighted 


up by the feeble flickering light of the ca she 
held, and she saw above the mante!-piece—what 
had her notice before—a heavy, maasive 
frame with its face turned to the wall. 

In an instant Vivien had righted it, and a cloud 
of dust fell..apon.her~-band,..1b...was. aot a 
portrait “that the “crimson and gold ~ frame 
incloeed—it was a» marriage ¢artificate, 

An icy band seemed pressing around Vivien’s 
heart as whe held the candle nearer to decipher it, 

A startled cry broke from her white lips, and 
with a grest effort~she threw’ off the horrible; 
dizzy, swooning faintness that was stealing over 
_ and held the small ‘piece of candle nearer 
eu, if 

Vivien almost held her breath in the intensity 
of her-greaty.exciting ..discovery.....It..was the 
marriage certificate of Bertram Valentine and 
Agatha Maynard, ; 

Vivien’s breath came with a great gasp, and 
‘the candle almost fell from her nerveless fingers. 
She looked at. the date it bore, which was six 
months. before she had met Bertram Valentine. 
There was no mistake, . She took it down from 
the wall amd read.and re-read it over and over 
again, 

Then @ audden revelation.came to her ; if 
Bertram was married to this Agatha Maynard at 
that ime, then her own marriage with him could 
not have been legal after all; and if this were 
true, the terrible barrier which had arisen 
Psegs herself and Percy Lisle would be broken 

Own, 
. In we eesitathent of the moment she held out 

er white 3, Piteously calling upon Percy's 
name—calling upon the omey-5 the hanfledmne 
lover whom.it-had aliost cost her her life to put 
from her, because: she. believed herself to, be, 
sent ventas wife, 

er cohoing cries brought back no response 

and then # new terror dawned upon) her—she 
could vever burat the confines of those grim walls 
thet entombed her... No one would ever find her 
there, and the great. secret would die with her ; 
for, sauldat these luxurious surroundings, with the 


enselsron)| dow in the room, heavily curtains 


certificate in her hauda that left her free to marry 
him whom she loyed, she would slowly perish of 
hunger, and Perey would never know. of the un- 
happy fate that had overtaken her---would aever 
know how near .they -had: heen to love and to 
happiness together... .. 

Oh, the pity of it! the pity of ic! how hard it 
wasto die now, when life, seemed so doubly 
aweet tober !, ,, 

The torture of it nearly drove her mad, 

"Oh Perey my love, my love,” she sobbed, 
“you will never know how dearly I loyed you-— 
never know how. died with your dear name on 
my seeing lips,” ... ; 

She. was buried alive in those four grim walls. 
No one would ever think of searching for her. ; .if 
perchance search was made, who wouid ever think 
of looking for her there { Sah 

Her anguished. cries, but. wore, away, ;her 
strength, aud could never. reach.the ear of the 
great city in whose very heart this, mysterious 
cottage stood. .. ... af 

The piece of candie Vivien held had burned so, 
lowit scorched her tender Sager yet he told:her- 
self that she must search still further for, some 
means of escape... Perhaps there was. some win- 
excluding 
every ray of light, or perhaps some door at the 
other end of ihe apartment, 

She would carefully. search every nook aud cre- 
vice while the bit of candle lasted, and then, she 
would resort to the bundle of matches, using” 
them aperinaly ope by one. 

Ah, dear Heaven, what sweet untold happiness 
life and freedom held for ber now that she knew 
she was free to marry Percy Lisle. , 

“T must, I will escape from thia living tomb,’’ 


| she cried out in the bitterest agony, groping her 


way carefully around the room close by the 
walle, and searching eagerly for either door or 
window. 

Something tall and dark stood in the. fyrthest 
corner, and in the dim flickering, light, Vivien 
could faintly distinguish. the. outlines of; a-tall 
bedstead, around which heavy shimmering silken 
curtains ware closely drawn... As Vivien reached 
it the caudle which she heid flickered brightly 
for a moment, then suddenly went; out, leaving 
her in total darkness, 

The matches were on the manie!-piece at the 
opposite end of the room, but she did not turn 
back for them, 

She hastily thrust aside the silken curtains, 
and reached gropiugly forward; ther « terrible 
plercing ory broke from her horror-stricken lips, 
ier band had suddealy come in contact with a 
haman face, 
(7 be continued.) 








CELIA KENDRICK'S ADVENTURE. 
—0Ir— ’ 


(Continued from paye 488.) 

The next half hour,was one, of such an 
amazing display of exquisite, acting, of faultless 
tact on the part of Celis; that ib was. quite 
grievous to think that only o few. rather 
shabby old stone statues witnessed it, The 
reault was that Sir Harry, flushed and reckless 
of consequences, parted from her. exacting, ag 
ip seemed, her reluctant promise soon, to be his, 
wife. ‘* 

. * . e . 

Sir Charles and Lady Bertha returned , to 
Eogland, leaving Lady, Beatrice at Jersey, en 
route for home as goon as the easterly winds 
should give place to warm, weather, 

“ Not that I think there seems fo be much the 
matter with your sister,’ said Sir Charles to 
his wife. “She looks well enough. I thought 
her looking perfectly lovely ai the Tuileries last 
Thursday. What an extraordinary ‘likeness 
there ia between her and that Celia you were eo 
fond of 1” Slit me is 

"TI have heard” soimethiig™ abowt™ her that 
makes mje miserable!” eaid Lady Bertha, “I 
atrongly sauspect,..Charljs, that. this girl we 





hear so much of, Mra, Adair’s. companion, ig 
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Celia. herself. . If. we. had but stayed one. day 
more.in Paris I should have made sure. [ never 
yet-have heard her called anything but Alice,” 

“She might have another name, and chooee tv 
be called by it.’’ 

“Or the letters ia Celia can. be transposed 
into Alice, She cannot, of courae, pass by a 
‘also name, ae Mra, Adair knows her true one from 
me.’ 


“ How Bee always disliked her |,”’ 

“J blarae myself for not paying more reepect te 
her instinets, for Bee is good and generous.” —. 

"She is,” eaid Sir Charles, . ‘She ia alao-a 
wonderful judge -of character. I, don’t thiak'I 
should slight ¢ hing of hers!” 

lé this wretched girl brings misery on 
Beatrice I never can forgive myselil”’ said poor 
, Lady Bertha, crying, ‘“ Harry. never could be 
such an idiot, so base,” ; 

Sir Charles walked to the window. 

" What do you think, Charles !” 

“You have always known my opinion as to the 
marrisge, my dear Bertha {.” said her husband, 
,gravely. “ Baatrice is worthy’ «far better 
man!” 

“IT know they would be happy if they were 
once married.” 

“T believe they might have been, It seems a 
pity they delayed the marriage ; but who knows! 
Beatrice. may yet find sbe has had a lucky 
escape,” 

Ip was not loug after this conversation that 
Sir Charlea received eoiong his morning letters 
one. which he. put aside. When the meal was 
over he came to his wife’s side. 

‘Bertha, dear,’ he said, “I have received a 
letter that will cause you some distress, Atiis 
from Harry.” 

“ Give it to me, Charles. I know what it ia,” 
she sald, changing colour. 

Her husband handed her the note, 1) waa to 
tell them, in as few worde aa possible, of his 
taarriage with Mra. Adair’s companion. 

“Celia Kendrick,” added Lady Bartha. “ On, 
Bee, if I bad but regarded your warning!" aad 
she sobbed ix her hueband’s arme 

As goon as Lady. Beatrice heard the news 
she returned to Lugland, going straight to her 
aister, 

Pooy Bertha, heartatricken and self-reproach- 
ful, could scarcely do enough: to prove her peni- 
tence. 

Tt was a severe blow to Iieatrice, for she felt 
not. merely love for her promised husband; but 
strong friendly affection, and would in any case 
have grieved to see him make such a sad mistake. 

Bat aow her real. worth and many aweet gifts 
shone brightly, and. consolation and healthful 
interests came just at the time needed. 

A-son and heir-was born about this time to 
Sir. Charles and Lady Bertha, whose extreme 
delicacy for alovg time afterwards wasa cause of 
great anxiety. 

Moab. thankfully Lady Beatrice devoted her- 
self to the care of her sister and the dear little 
boy; and long before: she was obliged to mix 
again with the world Sir Harry Oakley’s marriage 
had ceased,to be a nine days’ wonder ; and long 
before :that.event poor Sir Barry had found out 
his mistake, 

His wife could look lovely, preside fairly well 
at her table, and sing exquisite litile ballads te 
the ddlighb of her guests,.bat all ended there. 

What interest had she in the matters that 
gave zesh:to life apent by the side of a woman 
born and bred like Lady Beatrice { 

The-absorbing aims of Celia’s ambition were 
matters of course to the highly-bred woman; and 
her mind waa free from many a petty care and 
uncertainty that disturbed the wife of a man to 
whom such matters were a nuisance, 

Gracefully, quietly, Lady Cakley hid her 
doubts; but; the effect was annoying to a man 
born in the purple ;. and, easy and careless as he 
seemed, who waa yet careful of his digaity. 
Celia’s firm. purpose was. tu. encounter Lady 
Beatrice, as ehe fancied, on equal ground. To 
enter a brilliant saloon on Sir Harry's arm—~te 
hear announced “ Sir Harry and Lady Oatley” 
—to enter serene and smiling, prepared for auy 
emergency,» This was the summit of her hopes, 





. « Well she succeeded, 
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* The Oakleys rece: ved an Invitation to dine at 
a fo reign ambassador's. It wae 3 diplomatic 
dinner, at which Sir Charles and Lady Beatrice 
iy place of her invalid slater were expected. 

Celia spent nights of anxious thought over her 

filette, She was resolved that in this, at least, 
she would shine. 

suppose, Harry, I may wear the family 
jewels i” she asked, 

Sir Harry winced, 

He remembored how he had made Beatrice 
wear the opais aud diamonds once when they 
were ¢ tining with caly her sister—to please him. 

** Don's distress yourself, dear,’’ said Celia, 
emailing at his evident hesitation, ‘‘ 1 don’t mean 
to wear them.” 

** As you please,” said he, coldly. 

But Celia knew what she was sbout. 

“ For two pins, Harry, I would go in a print 
dress,” 

" Don’t make youreelf conspicuous,” said he. 

“IT dou’t promise that,” 

“Dress handsomely, of course. Wear the 
jewels if you need them.” 

‘No, thank you. I don't need them.” 

The evening came. The brilliant circle was 
sesembled, Five minutes before the dinner hour 
Siy Harry and Lady Oakley were annovuced. 

The door was thrown wide open, and they 
entered—he handsome, frank, graceful, with 4 
ovely lady on his arm. 

Dressed in a robe of priceless white lace, with 
no jewel of any kind about ber, no ornamenta save 
bows of glossy white satin and bouquets of fresh 
white flowers ; her splendid hair let down and 
clustering {n rich masses, curling at the ends, 
confined closely ab the back of her graceful head 
with a knot of lowers, whence it fell below her 
slender supple waist. 


She was 2 conspicucus object, but so beauti- | 


fully conspicuous thad sven her fastidious hus- 
band could not but be flattered at the homage of 
the men’s eyes, at least. 

But the women saw through the daring sim- 
plicity. It passed the bounds of good tavte, they 
anid afterwards. 

Butetil it was a triumph, and so Celia felt it, 
She wasa perfect picture, and that was something 
few coud attain, Moreover, distinguished 
nobleman braved his bostera’s vexation by ignor- 
ing her signsil, and manceuvring to take une lovely 

woman near him {nto dinner, 

So down «wept Celia, triumphant at heart, but 
looking gentle and sereneasadove. But by.and- 
by, when the conversation became general 
and more animated, her triumph fell, She, 
wearied of the adulation of the old bore by her 
side, aud thought, after all, diamonde were be- 
coming, that Lady Beatrice looked queen)y in that 
splendid tiara, that blush roses and pearl grey 
satin were very effective, that there wae a charm 
In those velvet brown eyes that was entranciug 
when she spoke earnestly to her neighbour, that 
all were interested in many things she should 
never understand. 

nally, when Sir Harry, who had been gay 

and bright all the evening, threw himeelf 

moodily inte his corner of the carriage, as he 

sprang In after her, she felt that she had to pay 

five hundred pounds for a very doubtful victory 

after all. 
> - ” ” * 

To say that Hugh Forrest ever rose to be a 

man of fashion would nov be true, but he was 
aman to be marked—a dei ermined, somewhat 
stern man of unaffected and 
perfectly at his ease and at home in society, 
handeome and reserved, with an inboro hauteur 
that became him wel]. He took « very decided 
stand on a certaip political question, which 
brought him into personal and frequent contact 
with Sir Charles Yorke. 

Thus he met Lady Beatrice on alimoat equal 
erms, and afterwards loved her with a love in- 
tense beyond description, for here he found the 
substance after having worshipped even its 
hacow, 

Here he knew was a noble, purse-minded 
woman, whe had herself revered &® good man, 
who had few other attrac tions, but who had en- 


thusiastically admired nobility and grandeur mi 


mind, in the person of her first husband, 


simple manners, | 


| With all the force of his charscter, without 
one misplaced feeling of self-distrust, he deter- 
mined to win this sweet woman, if the power to 
do so lay in him. 

He was not s man to fail In anything he un- 
— but here came in much to discourage 


en rich, and he dependent on himeelf, 
hoping for little beyond a ised Government 
: berth, to say nothing of disparity of rack. But 
he knew that Beatrice would, if she loved him, 
gladly endow him with wealth to be used to 
further objects dear to them both, = 
he resolved to put her to the.proof at once, 
if she loved him, he cared nod one job what 
others thought or said, 

He had been dining at Churton Woode one 
evening, and was to remain all night. He went 
into the drawing-room, but found only Bertha. 
Beatrice had gone out to take some grapes to the 
keeper's sick child, 

It was just such an evening as that on which 
she had sent him to meet , and, curiously 
enough, Lady Bertha asked him to go and meet 
her sister juatas she had then asked him to see 
+. eafely through the thick part of the wood. 

He had hardly entered the avenue when he 
caught sight of her coming towards age How 
strangely like. The same erect, easy rcp 
the light, elastic walk, and under her chin 
held with one hand the fleecy cloud that en- 
veloped her golden head, Straightforward also 
looked her eyes, but they were full of a strange, 
sweet awe, 

At that moment she caught eight of Hugh. 

“You have come to meet me? Thank you!” 

He walked by her side silent, for he felt she 
had something to tell. - 

*I have seen Heaven opened, Mr. Forrest. 
That dear child died while 1 was there, I took 
her some grapes, but she was dying when I got 
there. Ietooped to kiss her, and she put her 
dear, little arms round my neck with such a 
divine light on her face, and died,” and Beatrice 
buret into a flood of tears. 

How was it that, without a moment’s hesita- 
tion, wey oh tolded her to hie heart, or eer she 
lay her bead down on his breast and 
there, as if it had long been her natural sheltes t 

They vever nesdec any explanation. Two 
noble, simple heart revealed their depths in the 
awe of this great raystery. 





* o 

Many years had passed. 

Sir Harry and his wife drifted apart, each 
knowing how fatal was the mistake they had 
made, each tormented with the thought ‘it 
might have been,” 

If only they had been tolerably happy there 
might have been a reunion of the families, but 
he led a careless life, and she, with her intense 
vanity, became recklessly extravagant, and her 
dramatic instincts led her away from the grave- 
ful, quiet réle she had planned for herself, or 
ahe might have been s success, 

Bat the worst punishment that could befall 
her overtook her. She grew so stout that every 
trace of the elegance of figure and grace of 
movement that had been her charm vanished, 
No doctors or sicians, or bath, or dietary 
Odes down th ghtful fatness, 

oming one day uv a charming party of 
children picnicing the forest of Fontainebleau 
she recognised in the two mothers Lady Bertha 
, and her sister. She was hurrying away, when 
she met a little girl with her father, rambling 
in the wood. 

Perhaps the most agonising moment of her 
life was when she saw the little one turn to 
| look after her, and heard her asy, as she caught 
her father by the hand: “Oh, Papa, do look 

at that funny, fab lady 1” 

Hugh Forrest glanced »t her, but not even he 

ecognised the once slender, lovely wae that 
had distinguished Lady Bertha’s Mai 


[THE END } 
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ern age Seen gees without omy exciting the 

system. Sold only in Tins, by Grocers, 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Limited, 
Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


OTTEY'S UNLABELLED STRONG PILLS 
Are twice as efficacious as or others, and 
quickly and aoe 


and ar 
Post free for 14 Bi any fom Tomas zeuus =r, 
Chemist, Burton-on-Trent. Please mention. 


T0 OTH-ACHE 


BUNTER S > NERVINE 











“Tins 3°6° 15 
STOUT PERSONS S227 eee 


flaous flesh, im some cases 


perfectly harm less % to take. 3 
Ske ee wake 


TOBACCONISTS COMMENCING. 
See Dias. Guide and Ostetogne (8 pages), 34. 














“ How to o ‘ar Scores. » trom £20 to £3,000 va 
Tov.cc0v1sTs' O THITTING C0. 186, Bustow 


Road, London (Over years’ reputay or 
Manager, H. ares” \ 





EXQUISITE MODELS. 
ERFECT FIT. 
CUARANTEED WEAR. 


DIAGONAL SEAM 
CORSETS. 


Patented tn Dagiond and on the 
‘omtenent. 
Will not sptit S. % e 7 alma tear 


Made in White, n Hilack, 
all the Fashionable Colow 
Shades in Italian Cloth, Batin, 
and Coutil. sa 
4/1, 5/11, 6/11, 7/1! 
per pair aod upwards. 
~ THREE COLD veg 
Bold Beh the poe 
an 





DOES YOUR HEAD ACHE ? 


“ KAPUTINE " cures instantly. 


Enclose stamped addressed envelope to ‘* K.,” 
Karvine, Lrp,, HuppsRsriRup, for free saropier 
with name of nearest agent, 
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FACETIZ. 


vise: '' Why do thim falee eyes be made of 
glass, now!” Pat: “Shure, an’ how else could 
they say throo ‘em, ye thick head |” 

Miss Swanspown (at the ball): “I wonder 
what is the name of that fellow I just danced 
with?” Miss Taffeta: “I heard him call him- 
self a martyr.” 

Toxmy: “What do the papers mean when 

they say, ‘Comment is superfluous”? Pape: 
“Jp means that the writer of the article doesn’t 
know what to say.” 
‘ “Way, papa,” said Tommy in surprise, “I 
though that one spoonful of sugar was always 
enough for my.coffee?” “This is s restaurant, 
my son. Take all the sugar you want.” 

“ Ann is the air healthy here?" asked a visitor 
ats mountain resort, “ Excellent, sir, excellent. 
One can become a centenarian here in a little 
while.” 

Tar Nurs: ‘I’m giad to announce, professor, 
your wife and the little boy are ——-”’ Abgent- 
minded Professor: “ih, little boy? Ask him 
what he wants,” 

Hs: “ Algy is well provided with the neces- 
saries of life.” She: ‘‘ Yes, Itis a good 
for him that the necessaries of life do not include 
brains,” 

Hse Dearest Frareyvp: “ Weren’t you sur- 
prised when he sed?" Misa Antique : “ No, 
Why should I be?” Her Dearest Friend: 
“ Everybody else was.” 

Pourovs CounseL: ‘ Understand me, sir, I 
have been the means of send many a man to 
prison.” Subdued Client: “Were you for the 
defence ?” 

“ How does Winters manage to keep the wolf 
from the door?” “He doesn’t, He gave violin 
leseovs, but his family said they preferred the 
wolf,’ 

Jrsote: “* De Courey Smythe boasts that he 
can trace his ancestry to the Normans.” 
Winkle: “ We)l, the Normans are dead, and they 
won't mind,” 

Tux Groom (very wealthy): “ Why did you 
marry an ordinary chap like me?” The Bride; 
“T haven't the slightest idea ; mamma managed 
the whole affair.” 

“ My gas-bill this month fairly took my breath 
away!” complained the editor. ‘Mine did 
worse than that,” replied the asub-editor, 
“How!” “¥t took away all my cash.” 

“Buen reading anything about these Cuban 

atrocities?” No, I’ve got a box of them at 
home yet, that my wife bought three months 
ago from an alleged smuggler.” 
“Yes,” said the Lovely Woman, “{t was very 
onely, living in the West. No neighbours to 
speak of.” “That is to say,” ventured the Mean 
Thing, “no neighbours to talk about {” 

A LADY was once eltting on a seat in a well- 
known park in London. She was fondly caress- 
ing » dog, when a gentleman, who fancied he 
knew the lady, said to her: “I wish I was a 
dog.” She coolly replied : “‘ You'll grow.” 

Pretty Girt: “i bave called, sir, to ask if I 
am beautiful enough for the stage?” Theatrical 
Manager (kindly): ‘' No-o, my child, yours is not 
a good stage face; but don’t despair. You 
would be @ brilliant success as a typewriter. 

AND can you always judge of a man’s char- 
acter by the way he laughs!” asked Miss West. 
end. “*Ob, no! not by the way he laughs, but 
me what he!laughs at,” eaid the social pbilo- 

pher, 

“81 Hvsparp told me thet he got a heap of 
Work out of you when you was workin’ fer him,” 
said the exhausted farmer, “ Wal, I allow he 
did, said the hired man. “Yas, Fact is, I 
en? he jist about got it all.” 

TARDUP, calling to pay a very old account, 
said, “I've called to pay my account, doctor.” 

Are you quite sure that you are responsible 


for your actions, sir!” asked the doctor, 
aDxiously, 


Mrs Tarrpwed: “That young Mary Allen 
makes a fect idiot of herself over her hus- 
band,” s. Fourthwed: “ Well, my dear, you 
hac remember that he is the first one she ever 


* Yes,” snid the girl who collects, ‘it is one of 
the best autographs in my collection.” ‘ But are 
you. sure it is +” asked her friend, 

Positive. Icut ft with my own bands froma 
telegram his wife received from him.” 


Prorgssor oF Exciish Lirgratune (to young 
man): “ How would you ctuate the follow. 
ing: ‘The beautiful girl such she wes was 
passing down the street’{"” Student: “I think, 
Professor, I would make a dash after the beauti- 
| ful girl.” 

Mrs. MarcemMaxgr: “I wonder you do not 
propose to Mies Singleton } -She’s- a splendid 
girl—a in for any man who gets her.’ Tom 
Alley: ‘‘Did you ever notice that a bargain 
is almost always dieappcinting when you get it 
home ¢” 

Jack: “Why did you break off your engage- 
ment with Mies Bertha?” Fred: “ Because her 
parrot was alwaye saying, ‘Stop that, George,’” 
“Bat what difference that make! Your 
engagement was nota secret.” “But my name 
is not George.” 

First Mora: “How are the children!” Se- 
cond Moth: “All well, thank you. We were 
& little worried about Flossie this morning. She 
ate too many fresh camphor-balls, Somehow I 
haven’t the heart to deny the dears the delicacies 
of the eeason.” 

a Tommy, while saree ae bumped nent 

eelf pretty severely against t e of a > 
and related the accident to his alien “ Did 
you cry, Tommy!” she asked. ‘‘ No, mamma, 
What was the use! There wasn’t anybody 
around !” . 

“Tas, mum, is me twin bye, Mickey,” said 
Mre. O’Finnegan. “Indeed ; where is the other 
one!” inquired Mra, Worthington, “Sure, he's 
over to mother’s house, Mra. Toole’s, Her 
Jimmy and me Mickey was twins—born on the 
same day, mum,” 

* Waar's that you have in your hand?” asked 
Mrs. Gixlet, of her husband, as he brought home 
a roll J ee “ Brains, madam,” re- 
torted, rs milet, pompously, ‘‘Are you 
os at the fact?” “ Nod in the Least," she 
—_s “IT knew you didn’t carry them in your 


Burngs: “If you have so much trouble with 
our teeth, why don’t you get artificial ones} 

he idea of being bothered that way in this 
marvellous age of scientific and mechanical pro- 
gress! I at Sad 05 seb only a few monthe ago,” 
Jinks: “ ! Are they a success 1” Blinks: 
“Success? I should say so, Why, I can almost 
eat with them.” 

Sicnora Yrstzon, a noted Amazon, had a bad 
fall from her horee, resulting in o severe injury 
to her shoulder, The surgeon, who was speedily 
summoned, bound up the wound, and when the 
operation was completed, the lady inquired : ‘* Do 
you think, doctor, the injury will be seen!” 
“That, — replied the surgeon, will rest 
entirely with you.” 


“Wuo is this Dean Swift they are talking 
about?” whispered a society lady to Lady 
Bulwer ata party. “I should so like to invite 
him to one of my receptions,” ‘“ Alas, madam, 
the Dean has done somethiog that has shut 
him out of society.” ‘Dear me, you don’t say 
20% What a dreadful thing!” said the lady in 
breath. “ And what was it?” she added. ‘ Well, 
about one hundred years ago he died.” 

Inate Buspvges Man (white with anger at 
being disturbed): “You book agente make me 
so angry with confounded uerve and 
impudence that I cannot find words to express 
my indignation!" Book Agent (jumping with 
enthusiasm): “Then, sir, you are in lack! I 
have here the very thing you need—a dictionary 
of the English language, containing all the worda 
and slang phrases known, and only five shillings, 
Take it, and you will never be at a loss to express 








yourself again.” 


At a meeting of heritors, the propriety of 
rebuilding the wall cf the churchyard being 
discussed, some seemed very anxious that the 
repsira should be done at once, but Laird Logan, 
finding that all his rhetoric sgainet the measure 
was Likely to be overborne, dryly and cavalierly 
replied, ‘It's weel seen, geatlemen, that ye are 
but young lairds, or ye would ken that it’s 
aye time enough to repair the dykes when the 
tenants com id 

Mes Wirsow, a very prominent lady, tried to 
gst Mrs. Jones’ cook away from her, aud actually 
went to Mra, Jones’ house when she was out and 
offered the cook more money. ‘The next time 
they met at a big dinner Mrs. Jones didn’t notice- 
her, Some one who sat between them ssid, 
“Mrs, Jones, you"know Mrs, Wilson, do you 
not?” “No, I believe not,” said Mrs. Jones, 
* She sometimes calls on my cook, { understand, 
but we do not exchange those courtesies, Waiter, 
another ice,” 

Tur girl seemed {ll at ease, and every time be 
took a seat near her she moved away, ‘My 
dearest,” he said, “you seem worrled. Let me 
chase those tears away.” “ Not to-night,” she 
returned, quickly, “and if you know what is 
good for you you'll keep away from me. Papa 
ia sitting in the vext room reading.” "But the 
door is closed,” he protested, ‘and we can hear 
him if he makes the slightest move.” ‘‘ But you 
can’t hear him turn on the X rays,” she an- 
awered, “and you can’t tell when he wil! take 
it into his head to do so, elther.” 


INDIARUBBER STAMPS 
For Heading Foesever, Working, Linen, 
Monograms : » arto Letter is, ree 
on “a ,18., Three 
Letter, Is. 6d. Your name in full, Is. 4d. 
bs 8d. extra. This © includes 
( Stamp, mounted on Brass complete, with 
Box. and Ink. Price Lists of all 
kinds free. 


J. BERKLEY, LIVERY ST., BIRMINGHAM 


The ONLY MEANS for 
DESTROYING HAIR ON THE FACE 


fs by using ALBX, ROSS'S ordi: “ Depilatory,’’ 3s. 64; 
Se. $4. Tor strong hair, the Klectria poliance, 8." For thick hair 
the German Process, 43s, and Cau’ mg Liquid, 10s. sd, hye is 
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ince whiskers, or hair on the head. Hie kin 

bn ia for remeving farrows and ,crow’s feet marks 

under the eyes, are each sold at 3. 6d.; by post for 60 stamps. The 

pane ee ne, for the cartilage of yew ‘ate abape, — 

e Ear Machine, for ontstanding are 80) 108. or agent for 

stempe.—-A LEX. €2, Theotald’s hond, h Holborn, Tonton. 

Had through all Chemiste, Letters replied to in stamped envelope ; 
parcels sent free from observation, 


9 OF DR, MAC- 
que ECRE? ONE -BOX KENZIB'S 
mes BY | PROVED HARMLESS 

YS ARSENIC COMPLEXION 
a WAFERS will produce the 
most lovely complexion that 
the imagination could desire ; 
“\. clear, fresh, free from blotch, 
. blemish, coarseness, redness, 
. freckles, or ples. Post- 
cA. Dre for 4s, éd. ; boxes, 28, 9d,— 
Sg? —“_S g HARVEY, 5, Denman Street, 
London Bridge, 8.E. 

Use DR. MACKENZIES ARSENICAL TOSLET 
SOAP. Is. Tablet; unscented, 6d. per tablet. 
Assotute.y Harmirss. Beware af the many imitations. 
Have Dr. Mackenzie's or none. 


TO LADIES. 
HEALTHY, WEALTHY & WISE. 


An intone ae COPYRIGHT TREATISE, which 
should be ly read by every lish Wife, Sent 
FREE on receipt of a stam ad envelope. 
—Apply M.D., 217, Graham Road, London, N.E. Please 
name Paper. 
















AN HONEST MEDICIN:E. 

DR. DAVIS’S FAMOUS 
PILLS FOR FEMALES 
ARE UNEQUALLED. 

O}d., Is. 1}d., 2s. Od., 4a. 6d.; Bent free from obser- 
vation by DR. DAVIS, 909, PORTOBELLO ROAD, 


LONDON, W. 
Dr. Davis s little book for MARRIED WOMEN, most 


invaluabie, sent free on receipt of a stamped addressed 
envelope. 


All communications respecting Advertisementa 
should be addressed to the 


“LONDON BEADER” OFFICE, 








8%, Strand, London, W4. 
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SOCIETY. 


Tir masculiae world of fashion will uot doubt 
eagerly follow the lead of the Prince of Wales, 
with the result that, the white hat, in the new 
“bowler” shape worn by hie Royal Highness at 
Goodwood, wili once more be installed in favour, 


Princess Caar.es of Denniark has received a 
wedding present from the Pope, together with a 
letter in which bis Holiness exprossea his good 
wishes for her happiness. This gift is a gold 
oracelet of a very beautiful antique design, and 
contains a eplendid Roman cameo exquisitely 
out 

Tue Prince of Wales will meet the Emperor 
and Empress of Russia in Germany during the 
‘rap weck of September, both at Darmstadt, 
where they are to be the guests of the Grand 

Juke and Grand Duchess of Hesse, and at 
Cronberg, where they will pay a flying visit 
(from Darmstadt) to the Eapress Fre terick, 

Tue Dake of Connaught keeps working away 
for the benefit of the soldiers under his com- 
mand, a great number of whom hava bicycles 
svhich are their owa property—-or are theirs on 
the hire purchase system. These His Royal 
Highness is bringicg into active use during the 
Aldershot Army Marouvres, and the Duke has 

got the War Deoartment to sllow the men one 

penny for every mile they are used on duty. 

Tus lateat biouse that the Princess of Wales 
had made before leaviog England ia in silk-woven 
cashmere, trimmed with satin ribbon and insertion 
iace, and a lining foundation, the front section 
entre seam, The back material is gathared to 
lining at the neck and waist; and fe without 
vam. In front, also, the material is gathered 
st neck and waist ; a frill, edged with ingertion 
laca, crosses the bust, being headed with wide 
insertion lace, wi‘ a natrower row bordering the 
frill. The sieeves are periecily tight-fitting, but 
gathered « little on the shoulder. There are 
wo irilled military epaulettes, edged with narrow 

sertion, which form the shoulder trimmiug, 
aud the upright high collar is covered plainly 
with the materia! and uicely drapsd with 
chiffon. Tae waist and cuffs are finished with 
bands and bows of satin 

Tee Queen has intimated her preference that 
the cousideration of a suitable celebration of her 
atcainment of the lougest reign of any British 
Sovereign should be postponed awhile. Her 
Majesty has an almost superstitious dislike to 
making arrangements a long way in advance for 
any matters in which she is personally concerned, 
afd the next Continen!al visit was oaly arranged 
for so far ahead because certain circumstances 
nmiade an early decision almost inevitable. There 
is now virtually ao doubt that no really national 
sélebration will be held until next year, when 
her Majesty may be relied upor to meet 
loyat and loving views of her people in every 
way that is possibie. 

Tae Emperor and Empress of Ressia start on 
their tour at-the ond of this month, and they 
will pay brief, visits to the Emperor of Austria 
ab Schonbruan, near Vieuna, to the Duke 
aod. Duchess. of Cumberland at Gmunden, and 
vd the Grand Duke and Grand Duchess of Hesse 
a4 Darmstadt before;going t» Copenhagen... On 
leaving Dénmetk the Emperor and Empress 
are to vieit the German, Emperor and Empress 
x) Potsdam, avd the Grand Duke aad Grand 
Dachessof..Meckleaburg..ot..Schweria on. their 
way back to St. Petersburg, Tae contem- 
plated visit to London. wag given up months 
ado, End there was n¢@ ides of the Emperor and 
Empress going tu Paris, untilewithin the last 
few weeks, wuen the Court physician advised 
that his Majesty should take a course of waters 
at. Vichy, but nothing. is yet, setiled.. They 
have both suffered.severely in health from the 
extreme fatigue and excitement of the ipro- 
longed, series of Uoronation functions, and the 
Emperor left Moscow with his whole nervous 
system seriously disordeted. The Emperor’s 
health, indeed, ia causing considerable anxiety ab 

* the Imperial Conrt., 
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STATISTICS. 


Onty ten percent. of flowers give out a per- 
fume, 

On the average, four out of every six men 
use tobacco. 

Tr the wealth of the United States were 
egually distributed, every person would receive 
only £40, 

Tima production of soap in England is about 
47,000 tons per week, of ‘which between 3,000 
and 4000 tons are made fa London, 

Tue number of animals in the Zsological 
Society’s Gardens, is 2,369, of which 768 are 
mammals, 1267 birds, and 334 reptiles, 





GEMS, 


Responsipicity walks hand in hand - with 
capacity and power. 

Srxs are like places ab court; we seldom re- 
sign them until we can keep them no longer, 

Rronzs without charity are worth nothing. 
They are a blessing only to him who makes 
them a blessiog to others. 

Syuvatay. produces harmony; ib smoothes 
out the rough edges of conflicting cheracters ; 
it brings the cheeriness of the hopeful tochase 
away the fears of the d ding; ib draws 


| reinforcementa for the weakness or the want 


+ | re. he ength 5 
darted {o fit, and the back lining cut without a | of some from the wealth or etn of others 


Att admit that a miver fe nob right to hoard 
his gold in a box when he might so invest it as 
to add to the walfare of mtultitudes, But avery 
one does the samé thing practically who holds in 
his own possession anything from which he can- 
not ot does not extract the value, theraby 
rendering it useless, 


ee 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


To take Svaus our of) Kare Brapes,— 
Rub on the cut half of a yaw potato, wash with 
Sunlight Soap, and polish with a little ine bath 
brick or kuife powder, 

Beaten Bisovrt.-—Sith a quarb of flour, ‘mix 
with is a teaspoonful of salt and a ‘tablesppouful 
of lard; moisten with sweet milk or cold water, 
Work into a atiff dough and beat twenty minutes, 
Roll thin; ent in amali biscuits, prick with a fork, 
and bake in a:hot oven until a delicate brown, 

Pamt Marks, when fresh, can easily be re- 
moved by rubbing with turpentine or parafiia. 
If dry rub with a mixture of equal parte of vur- 
pontine and pure achobol, and clean off with ben- 
zine, Remember that fresh stains of any sort 
should never be p::t into boiling water, which will 
fix them, ‘ 


Poscusn Eoas.—Fresh eggs are very neces- 
sary forthis dish, Hayeanice clean pan with 
boiling water, pub in a litt)s ait, and, if. con- 
venient, @ teaspoonful of vinegar. Break an egg 
genatly intoa webtcup, and glip it iato the pan, 
and immediately pop the lid on. Leave ito 
minute, and do the same to a second egz, and.ao 
on, Three minutes gentile boiling is enough tocook 
each egg. * 

Piary Lerrucs Saiap.—Take several heads 
of lettuce and pick them to pieces, keeping come 
of. the best formed and bowl-like loaves one side, 
and also the very emall heart leaves, Take the 
part that is to be used for the salad, half a dozen 
radishes, and as many spring onions. . After well 
washiug cutthem all up fine.and mix well... Put 
this mixture in the lettuce leaves previoudly k 
for this purpose, and pub on the.top.t 
tiny heart Jeaves os a garnieh, When served 
pour over each @ plain dressing as. follows +, One 


eupful of vinegar, eweetened with one table- | 


spoonful of auger, and stirred into.ene cupful of 
thick. cream, quickly and. constantly; sorit will 
uob curdle, , 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


In former times deformed people were fre- 
quently thrown into prison to be kepb out of 
ight. 


Tue tiger’s strength exceeds that of the lion, 
Five men can gail, helt down: 4 liow'; but nine 
are required to hold’a tiger. x : 

Grass, as far aa research hag. been able to de- 
termine, was In use 2,000 years before the birth 
of Christ, and was not even then in its infancy. 


THE Duke and Dachess of Connaught will 
spend next month in Scotland, and are to be the 
gueats of the Queen at Balmoral. 


Ig is not generally known that rate cannot re- 
sist sunflower seeds, “A trap baited with these 
seeds is the most effective method. of catching 
them. ; 


Tux Veddshs, or wild hunters. of Ceylon, 
plage the pounded fibres of soft and decayed 
wood with the honey on which they feed when 
meai is not to be obtained. a ie 


Mosaic floors, laid with smell pieces of dif- 
ferent colouréd stones set. in regular patterns, 
were known to the Egyptians 300 so. In 
Babylon floors of this kind dated from 1100 po. 

Faratgrs in Saxony are compelled. to pase o 
public examination ere they are. permitied to 
work at the business, They must understand 
the care and treatment of horses or they will not 
be licensed to shoe the auimals, : 

Rassrts, it an have — 80 oe be 
case of pursuit, the young may dis thei 
mother ac ge Beg fet them: te warren. 
The natural colour of the rabbis. ia so like the 
surrounding earth that. otherwise this would be 
difficult, 

Tue longest Egyptian railway now extends to 
Girgeh, 526 miles from Cairo, It is soon to be 
extended to the firet cataract, 710 milea from the 
coast. This means, of course, an ultimate rail- 
way connection with the British possessions io 
South Africa. 

Tax distinction animals of reg 
least sleep belongs rey ny elephant. In spite 
its capacity for bard work, tie elephant 
if ever, sleeps more shan four, or 
five, hours. For two hours before midi 
again for two hours after one 0% 
born mountains sleep, 


‘bees le 
RuDUMRNTARY  truces of a third eye exists 


among vertebra‘es, includiog mao, ; In the 
human race this third eye forma,part of the 
piseal gland—a emall mass aboub the size of s 
pea in almost the very centre of the brain. Pos 
sibly, therefore, there was. more actual trath is 
the well-known expression, ‘the mind's eye,” 
than its originator ever dreamed of. 

Amona the. lower classes in Teneriffe the 
woman fs very badly treated. ‘That she should 
work in the is only vatural, but the hus 
band, brother, or even son is a species of petty 
tyrant, and ninety-nine times In a hundred when 
on hie way to the town in company with his wife 
aad ie Seaber, he rides the donkey and shs 
carries the burden on her head. A great weight 
is often so supported, and, though a man will 
carry thinge when al he never does so if a 
woman is. with him, \ fact, except during 
courtship, thia slave of a slave does not hold a | 
position one iota superior to that.of an ordinary 
Indian squaw. 

A company: of workers ‘have recently dis 
covered that ordinary plate glass will make « 
more durable monument than the hardest'marb!e 
or granite known to stone masons Ina grave- 
yard at Paris there is a gravestone of plate glass, 
and it is certain to lest longer thamany other 
tombstone in the cemetery. Glass ia practically 
indestructible,. Wind, rain, head and cold have 
their effeetb'on the hardest rock; solid granite 
eventurlly crumbles sway, and one ean seldom 
read the inscription on a stone. gravestone fifty 
years old, A glass stone will look as fresh © 
vouple of centuries after its manufacture aso 
the day it was erected, and: the inscription cau 
be raade ine#aceable. 
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P, B.—The receipts from the tradesmen who camited 


i 
Loveress Las Oettainly ot Do: noth of the 
kind, 

Bengpick.—Wineg are rarely a at vredings by the 
best society, j 

Saxex.—In extreme old age the vente of smell is 
entirely lost. 

K. Po--¥our Sm should have been iven on or 
before (Quarter: ‘ 

Ouat oom afi or chloroform, will tale: grease 
stains out of carpet, 

Cant.—The metrical system of weights and measures 
is in use in Norway, 

entk.~—Kerosene ts good for keeping © bright an 

wood Sanlahedie alle csr rl 

rary fsacity in virtue of a charter 
dated January J4t 

Norris.—The srareupalie, se the only lateten eaten 

which possets an extertal ear. 

Bionpr.-- Very dark blue is thought by some percons 
to be most becoming to blondes, 


fiup,—A hypferbolé expresses things above a trath, to} 


give the.mind a stronger perception. 

Jzss.~Steep in a saturated solution of alum, and 
when thoroughly soaked hong te dry. 

Mippie-acgep Ruaper,—Ink stains may be remoned 
from floors by the use of chloride of lime. 


Srupent.—Why not take the books to some desler 
who will be better able to tell their value ? 


Nacta.—One 
upport @ maan 0: 


Dusious.—Never having had occasion to 


ordinary size in the water. 


ty A we 
gaps: effect we cazinot prondiimece, judgment. or 


\ Teovstx.—First ix upom the asylum you 
cd he n make a pplication, giving jdt partir cy 


‘ 
& Mastsr.—Yes; if an apprentice wales 
uta nimeelf from work he can be made to — 
the “lost time, 

Guzcory.—lt is a medal in commemoration ot the 
jubilee of the King’s accession, We caanct say what 
ita present value is, & 

Joun Burt.—Alien belligerency fe the relation of an 
alien to a country or its people against whom his own 


country Is at. 
6.217 priate ot ves ty th 
t nighteed sudilby ta mh ¥ rey 
iban many druga, . . 
Suma dorhestlc stews Is enititied fo bokall and 
Sat hehe ~ 2 oe ab meh 


)UNGSTER.— ae ta 
cond oe rte a ; ndy. tix well : 
fo, chat bx ae f rub, bly into the ot the taiy about'tyice a 
Tae — ’ Brush the kly with a tole 
either the In Gab oa Tad are = an Mincertain efore and after a the :uixture. 


antiquity, They came to Burope with tea in 1610. 


Bixe.—The term ee was applied to the low 
wheels when t' ¢ out in. contradistinction to tue 
high wheela, wh a We ‘were coustidered dangerous. 


Cuni0vs.—‘“Pléadé thé yige’” fe’ a corrdpiion of! 
‘ploase the pyx,” a receptacle used by clergy of the 
Roman faite to contaii the host or walera, 


D CONTENT oe ~ avermge. female mind .we 

eDould imagine ‘ood hnsband anda ‘co comafortaie | ‘sceiden 

me seen to peng pd. what is necessary to complete 
)oyment of life, 


CouroNgg —Jn other the coromation followed 
within a few hours of the soverelgn’s accession to the 
throne, but now some time is allowed to-elapse to make 
preparations for the grand occasion, 


Usnarpy Exta.—Under the ciroumstances stated we 
can but advise you to treat the party referred to as. 

‘hough you had never known him, He is certainly mot 
tat'tled to the least consideration on your part. 


,, 2 RI We can only suggest abeolutely clean veskels 

tied over with waxed paper, ‘and kept in a col places. 

We have knownit keptin ice for nearly a for tuight tied 
ver with waxed paper as above, 


Wornizp Resper.—Perseverance and conetant atten- 
tlon to cleanliness, especially to crevices, crannies, or 
ther hiding places. Slxpennyworth of.salts of worm- 
Wood dissolved in a pail of hot water fs considered a 
200d wash for the floor and furniture. 








Danxre.—Races are darkest where the heat is greatest; 
as a matter of fact, the surface of the skin is a mass of 
ale coils which inthe Ruropear aro either empty or 

‘cd with colourless raaterial, but in the African cou- 


nnd of cork is amply eu totent to |. 


fchrly ant fi wel 
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+ Soanry eer’ : 
‘castor oil na 


oa ME a later 
wed by the heck. 


ruler, 


‘fresh water 


over the 


put on the and aa 


and of France in the 
The word is not gener 
connected with “king,” 
dinavian vik, ‘'a bay 





tain a dark fluid whiten gives bue to the individual, 


because thetr gt 
the lawful harbour, but 


, 2 Tonge bath s 


ee nee, 


ell 
Recreate bolt or or bake be it to vit 
make and xe-cover the things. 


1 the western 


tnrved to 
, 3 aaa to dalcot ‘night, 





Mimi.—The word here gt 


sublimate, a bay he ow eo mr oe $i 


much toa 


reared eve mets 
pall oreeicoay) ' 
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chemist’s. 


“to Cleduliftess'; wash with 
woth soap, carefully dry me head, rub in staveeacre 
ft, % in ge 


t at an 
help to 


on opty. of rose 
sects 


@ fp 
b and vigour 


will not do this as 


a effectual, ‘ 
Crcaxkn —An excellent cure for hoarseness ts to 
roast. a lemon until ft is soft all through ; not allow 


hot cut a piece fro 


vad Pegg 


coop ieee rt. Py the 


“iar t eradicator of 
Fog estas bu Ryne.) wea not pry — 


appliances cleaners 
we shoud ad siviee ‘o to take the garment to aoa 


‘BURIED Hore 3 
Aug ! thers Is nd sunehine now now, 


recs 


changed to gail 
ty poll they seemed, 


No ~ te bats I pry ey 


nthe ‘the waves: that pon dl feet. 


Anu thé western breess may murmur 
By e. ever-sounding sea, 
Where the belle eweetly glisten 
ever 


r be ; 
‘Thenet must ever wander 
‘Toa “atrhes 


Wi pehoes corm-stalks wave $ 
And the sea may whisper, wileper,” 


n si 
D her sorktere 


Or can soothe the heart that weeps ! 


to daw: 
Bball be no g balm, 
the sea of dee 


oh, Heaven | 


sorrow 
God becalm ? 


Would Ld I might bid this sadness 


to tate ita fight — 


it became an honorary 


on Greek emperors on ic ertain ey ernors of 
Ler ; now'the word conveys the idea of tyrauny, 
though, arty speaking, it merely means an absolute 


Warr Newra.--Owing to the salt in it the 
exercises exelting in 


uénice Upon the skin, 


FY ip dition, the man who dips 
phe: ile he is sbont it; it ; but i ies tae eae 
rew Dy ‘a 
siobere while hein ehnat 1 bu 4 
Anx ——-Berape the walls thorou ‘omove 
all “ yetion” babinds whith the vermin ie th 
le’ with @ strong « 


olution of 


6 no safe or 


d to in till it dries, then 


scraped off with a toy bone or wooden paper tian 
destroys the hair for the time being. 


Hanoin.—Viking !s @ name given to the 
Northmen who Infested the coasts of the British Islands 
hth, ninth and tenth centpries, 

ly understood. [ft is quite un- 


» © ~~ Gerived from the 


vikings were so called 


off, not like king's ships 
from the he ‘y or ford, 


away)” 





in a pint of water see 
been added the juice of a lemon. This will prove 


with bh granulated ott wmlt | © 
as xoucl 1 sugar as it 
‘while hot. el 


maggots” the larve of the 
the 


A. ©. 
fon is os pure 


originally meant master. or 


corrosive 
a chemist will eay how 
acid would do as well, 

lation must be got into 


the face; spplisats 
d h, flour 


piratical 





Fresh 


tof the 


stain. 


title, 
water 
yo 


én go 


tain 


Scan- 


A. B.—Mix together two pinis of the est vine- 
gar uk one pint of water; stir in a quarter of & ene 
of glue, Ler ge whey < halfa pound of logwoed chips, and 
aq gumee of isipg'ass.” Put the mixture 
over t Ay hte Wet it boil lene ten or fifteen minutes. 
strain the liq sand cork it. Whem cold 
apply it with Pio sa Spo 
Port. a. an arbwhich may be agreeably cul- 
tivated in hours, but vvicss mature bas gifted 
ou with A kable powers, it's @ gorry o tion 
produce a. g. Even wera epee © Righly aie this 
country unfortunately gives ‘bu recogaition to 
merit of this description ; at beat the income nee 
by it is too easily counte 


Sournennwen.—Beat three eggs separately, add the 

pets to a pint of sweet milk, with a teas ~ of 

three cupfuls of flour and two teas le of 

owder, Beat well, stir in a tablespoenful of 

Putter ‘with the besten whites of the eggs, mix 

well Bake in well-greazed muffin sings on @ griddie. 
Serve very hot, 


them both inside and out; then rinse in cold water, 

and they are ready far blea bleaching ; ut a emall quantity 

of salts of genre] ef oxalic acid inte a clean , and 

pouron it sufficient standing water to cover i) at ; 

put the hat into thisliquor, and let ib remain in 

minutes ; to keep it covered, ss it down with @elean 
; dry in ine aun or before the fire.” * 


firicx AND Bran. rr srlution of spent tea leavem, #37, 
& quarter of a pound of the letter to one pint of Wotlln; 


“d water, steep for half an bour,‘ihen ey and ‘tae th e 


clear liquor for cleaning the t. This yeoman an 
imuiente as of Sabon, for the tea cleanses Beats 


and makes lt look like new. The Nquor ma, 
used with ioe on black farniture whiol . int 
aud dirty loo! 

dienes pale Sel blackheads, &c., pate 
oured by abstaining from all fat, greasy, or tick 
or by omitting a meal or two during the week. “the 


excessive use of salt, pepper, &c., is alao injar' In 
regard to applications to the face, bathe it n anG 
morning in a solution of borax and water. ib the 
face well after every bath with a tolerably hard towel. 
A dose of aeeee once in a while will aid in pha 
the pest, of ch you complain. 
BamirnA joxy gota fot bring in, or at teaat the 
jn would refuse to reosive from them euch 4 verdict 
see haere grown’ of insanity ;" they must 
oa whe' ey consider that the man did or did not 
oormit the try! they may acd, if they like, that 
while 


think he did he wes toBane, ard then it 
a oe hoo to order bin: te be confined during 
eure; that is the only process 

avails in gach cages. 


Grsarr.—The reason your loa! sinks in the naf “ = 
that your oven may be $e hot; gingerbread req 

very quiet oven ; you see the treacle melts and 80 does 
the sugar, and if your oven is too hot it cooks quickly 
round the edges and draws the flour away from the 
middle; when eggs sare in it they more quickly cook 
and to some extent prevent it sinking; probably in 
your plain gingerbread you have scarcely enovgtt Aour 
a little more would make it all right. 


C. M..D.—Fakirs is the name given to a celebrated 

lenses eee found in many parts of the Bast, but 
eT ee, in India. Somes of them will meke a 

vow © continuing all their lives in one posttre, and 
adhere to i¢ strictly; others never lie down, but 
retain in @ standing position all thelr lives,; pela 
only by astic¢k or rope under the armpits. They p 
tend to have Subdued sreny paesion of mortall o rf 
Wastern people generally place implicit faith the 
vivgue of this singular class, 

(A. Farraro: Reaver.—Two -vegetablo marrows, 

lined sugar, two lemons, essence of ginger. Web 

and dry the marrows, and pare them rather 4 icty, 
cut them in quarters, and remove all the # and 
inner part. Put these and the skins into a jéy pan 
covered with water, and boil them for half an hony, ae 
then strain. Now cnt up the marrow into pie: 
about two inchés long and ort square, and weight i « iL 
Take one pound of sugar to-each pound of rar TW, and 
for each two pounds one Jemcn. Now put the ergar 
into a pregerving pan, and add to each pound of the 
su ove teacupful of the I'quid got by boillug the 
skins and inner ofthe marrows. Let this bail up ; 
add the rind grated andthe juice of the lemona, Now 
add all the marrow and. one <dessertspoonful of essence 
of ginger. Let the whole botl from half an ‘hour to 
three quarters of an hour till the pieces of marrow Icok. 
‘transparent. Taste if it {s sufficiently favoured with 
ginger, and put it into pots, 
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E.zavon.— Wash in warm scap liquor, well bepdhing: 
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DYSPEPSIA 


(Or indigestion as it is also termed) from which so many 

p, people suffer? The symptoms differ, and well they might 

when we come to consider that Dyspepsia is not a single 
ailment in itself, but many merged into one. 

f Acidity and distress after meals, pain’ in the 
stomach, bowels constipated, dull, listless, and 
heavy feeling, tongue parched and coated, mouth 
dry, dizziness, faintness, headache, heartburn, and 
belching of wind are some of the symptoms of 
chronic Dyspepsia, which are often accompanied 
with depression of spirits, extreme nervousness, and 
irritability. 

To successfully treat a combination of maladies 

which comprise chronic Dyspepsia requires a 

ee ee : medicine prepared from the formula of a skilful 
We HAVe FOUND A Cure For Dyspepsia AT LAST. physician, which we have in 


VOGELER’S ~~ 


cu RATI EE 


COMPOUND 


& rare combination of purely vegetable ingredients, prepared with great care from the 
formula of one of the leading medical men of London. It acts directly on the liver, 
kidneys, and stomach, strengthens and gives a healthy tone to the digestive organs, and 
removes from the system, through the natural channels, al! impurities-of the biood. It 
acts promptly, beneficial results are noted almost immediately, and a permanent cure 
follows, even in the most difficult cases. It is pleasant to the taste; will not harm the 
most delicate. Put up in large bottles. Dose, only 15 drops, in water. 


CURES. DYSPEPSIA! 


Sold by medicine dealers everywhere at 1114 and 2/6, or sent by Parcels Post by us 
on receipt of 14 or 30 penny stamps.—-The Charles A. Vogeler Co., 45, Farringdon Road, 
Lond don, Sole Brit hierabcionnbe 
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pr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 





THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for COUGHS, 


CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 


CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseasees—DIPHTHER!IA, FEVER, CRODP, AGUR. 


CHLORODYNE «cts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in CHOLERA and 


DYSENTERY. 


CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of RPILEPSY, HYSTERIA, PALPITATION, and SPASMS, 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &c. 


ONLY GENUINE. 





It is admitted by the Profes8ion to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy eve 


CAUTION— 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s, 6d, 
BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE,” 


r discovered 
BEWARE OF PIRACY AND iMITATION., 


None Genuine without the words ‘‘Dr. J, COLLIS 
on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony 
accompanies each Bottle, Sore ManvractunER— 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Gt. Russell St., Bloomsbury, London. 





RISING SUN STOVE 
POLISH. 


ASIEST, QUICKEST, CHEAPEST, & BEST BLACKLEAD 
IN THE WORLD. 


RISIN’ SUN LIQUID METAL POLISH 


Bottles 6d., is., and 2, 6d, 


MACK’S DOUBLE STARCH. 


Contains the Very Best Starch Borax, Gum, Wax, &c., as well as the STARCH 
GLOSS. Saves Time, Labour, and Uncertainty, as in it are combined, in thetr 
PROPER PROPORTIONS, all ingredients necessary to produce BEAUTIFUL 
WHITE GLOSSY LINEN. Requires no addition and no preparation. 


CHANCELLOR'S PLATE POWDER, 


EASIEST, QUICKEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST. 
In 3d. Boxes. 


Samples of the above Four articles post free for $8 stamps, or of any One for 2 stamps (to 
postage). Ask your Grocer to get them for you. 


CHANCELLOR & CO0., LONDON, E.C. 








Quickly correct all 
irregularities, remove 
all obstructions, and 
relieve the distressing 
symptoms so preyva- 
lent with the sex. 
Boxes Is. 14d. & 2s. 9d. (the 
latter contains three times 
the quantity) of all Chemists. 
Sent anywh< sre on receipt of 
15 or 84 . imps by the 


\? 1 3 maker, E. rOWL E, 


FEM ALES Chemist, Nottinghsen, 
8 ware of imitations injurious & worthiess! 
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*DELICIOUS « NEW «+ PERFUME-- 
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Cat DWN LAVENDER SALTS 
Reject Counterfeits. 





Sold Everywhere. 
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SULPHOLINE 





“CAPSICUM VASELINE ” 


A Concentrated Extract of the Cayenne Pepper Plant 

absorbed in Vaseline. To be rubbed with the hand 

Superior to Plasters, Liniments, or Embrocations. Wil! 
not blister. 


In Collapsible Tubes, 6d. and rs. 


" VASELINE COLD CREAM ” 


Allays all Irritation, and keeps the Skin and Com- 

plexion Smooth, Soft, and Clear. Better and safer than 

any Cosmetic. Unequalled for Shaving. Prevents 
Chafing in Infants. 


In Glass Pots, 8d., is, 


" PURE WHITE YASELINE ” 


Deliciously Perfumed. A Superb Toilet Article. 
Finest Preparation we have ever made. 








and 1s. 6d. 





The 


Handsome Large Bottle, Glass Stopper, 2s. 





THE CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING COMPY. 


Proprietors and Sole Makers of ‘‘ VASELINE,” 
42, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 





Bottles 
Sold 
Everywhere. 


The Cure for Skin Diseases, Eruptions, 
Blotehes, Eczema, Acne, Disfigure- 
ments. Makes the Skin Clear, Smooth, 


Supple, Healthy. L 0 } i 0 N 


THOMSON’S ‘ein CORSET. 
PERFECTION!! Sold by all Drapers. 

ONE MILLION PAIRS SOLD ANNUALLY 

D 10/6, E 8/6, F 6/6, G 5/-; Black 4/- extra. 





Approved by all the polite world, 
12 FIRST MEDALS. 
our Draper cannot supply you, write direct to 
F RE STREET, LONDON ‘EC. giving size, and en 
closir yg P.O.0., and the Corset will at once be sent you 


Made in Lengths, 14, 14, and 15 inches. 


These Corsets have a reputation of 30 years’ stand- 
ing. Present sales larger than ever. : 
Corset for the Million (No. 8,403) ali colours, at ; 


W. Ss. esacadintos th CO,, Ltd, MANUFACTURERS. 
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Read 
what Dr. Karl 


DANGE R Enoch, Chemisch 


Hygienisches Ins- 


are synonymous, but neither exists where | ut Hamburg, 
says in his report 


Lifebuoy Soap is freely used, Eminent | of Remarkable 

Experiments made 
Medical Men, Officers of Health and _ | ith rifebuoySoap, 
Trained Nurses recommend this . Soap |F¥!! Particulars 


round each tablet. 
: 
for use during Epidemics, 


LIFEBUOY “Soar” |] 
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— A" THE NEW AID TO SEEING. 


THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY FOR PRESERVING THE SIGHT. 


Se a Se 


f es FN SEND TO THE 

ii . “tee ™WAENATIONAL SILEX OPTICAL CO., 

Sf “re on \ we Chief Office: 188, STRAND, LONDON, Wc. 
wy FOR THEIR HOME TESTS. POST-F REE. 3 


The most  ecnbanaill SPECTACLES or FOLDERS ever known. 
FROM Is. 6d. PER PAIR. ¢ 


CAN BE SENT TO ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 





BREAKFAST—SUPPER. ‘ 


EPPS'SKQaAas |. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. G ra te Po RS h ‘ 


( »()( (OA EASY WORK 
for Servants. ' 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 
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“STRONGEST AND BEST.” —Hali. 


Over 140 Gold Medals and Diplomas. 
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FOR YOUTHFUL APPEARANCE. BEAUTIFUL HAIR: 





ONE LIQUID 
.1.. Black 
. 2.. Dark Brown 
fo. 3... Light Brown 
¢ Golden Brown 
0. 4 t or Auburn 
. 5..Pure Golden 


, Imperial yh 
| Hair Grower 


Harinless, Perfect, N 
Permanent & Odourless, f 


A Medical onto ate 
with each bott! 


2/6, 3/6, 5'- & 10'6 (SECRE RTLY PACKED) 
ad. BRODIE 4] Myseum STREET, LONDON 
Established 1868. Onoe Tried, Always Used. 





| ae VACANT POSITIONS on the COVER of MONTHLY 
PART— 
Apply— 
ADYERTISEMENT MANAGER, 
834, Strand, London, W.C. 


oe 2s. 6d. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
QUININE AND IRON 
BODIES Lae et hee 
cAT DIGESTIVE STRENGTH | 
Promotes Appetite, Cures Dyspepsia, 
Hysteria, Nervous Complaints, &o. 
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WHELPTON’S PILLS 


Should always be kept at hand 


WHIELPTON’S PILLS 


Have enjoyed 50 Years’ Success 


LPTON’S PILLS 


The Best General Family Medicine 


WHELPTON’S PILLS 
WHELP ron’s PILLS 
WHELP | on’s PILLS 
‘Will keep good in all Climates 
WHELPTON’s STOMACH PILLS 
The Best Dinner Pills 
WHELPTON'S OINTMENT 


5 
WHELPTON S$ OINTMENT 


Heals Cuts, Burns, ete., like Magic. 


Cure Headache at Once 


Set your Liver in Order 


Cures Eczema 





Ask for WHELPTON'S PILLS ¢ see that you gei them 


Sold by all Chemists, 74d., 1s. 14d., and 2s, 94. per box, 
Or of the Proprietors, 


G. WHELPTON & SON, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 


Free by Post in the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. 


{5,311 





